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POLITICIANS’ POSES AND POLICY 


Some care is necessary just now to distinguish 
between the programme of action laid down in 
Washington for the progressive settlement of the 
Korean issues, and the poses of political aspirants 
anxious to recruit all possible allies before the 
Party Conventions. The line of action is sensible 
and clear. Negotiations in Korea are to. proceed 
from the military truce to a political settlement. 
The third stage would be a wider conference cover- 
ing the whole of the Far East, including the guerilla 
wars in Malaya, Indo-China, and the Philippines. 


That is a lot to talk about. At the rate of 
progress in the truce talks, it should take a couple 
of years to get through a final Korean settlement, 
especially if, as is stated, the U.S. will insist on 
the creation of “a unified Korea under an inde- 
pendent, democratic government.” Malaya indeed 
may have ceased to be a problem by that time. So 
the third and final conference is for the present an 
@cademic issue. It will be noted in passing, how- 
ever, that it does provide for the participation of 
all nations with a vital stake in the Far East, in- 
cluding all five Great Powers and, notably, Japan. 
It is, in fact, a sort of general peace conference, 
like that in Washington a year or two after the 
first world war and the end of intervention in 
Russia and Siberia. 


However, the second stage is approaching, for 
truce problems still left are few, if difficult. The 
principle for the political negotiations laid down 
in Washington—not necessarily on the take it or 
leave it basis—are that only those States represent- 
ed in the firing ling of the United Nations should 
take part. It is not quite clear from this whether 
India would be eligible. She was not a combatant, 
though she morally supported the U.N. decisions; 
but the Indian military ambulance detachments did 


PROBLEMS 


a great job of work at the front, as the British Com- 
monwealth troops were swift to acknowledge. It 
would be fantastic to include Ethiopia and exclude 
India, unless Pandit Nehru preferred to keep out of 
it altogether. He can hardly be so unconcerned 
about the ‘‘Communist menace” now that he has 
anxieties in Nepal as well as in Tibet. For that 
matter, he cannot wholly ignore the problems that 
are involved in a resurgent Japan. 


But whatever may be modified later on in con- 
sultation with interested parties, the point is that 
the Washington Government has laid down a line 
of continuous, peaceful action for the settlement 
of all Far Eastern issues. It is unlikely that this 
programme will be greatly varied on the American 
side, no matter who becomes the next President of 
the United States. 


All the discussion about an extension of the 
war, naval blockade, and bombing has been based 
on a mere supposition that a truce once signed may 
be broken by the Communists, or that it will be 
followed by new aggression elsewhere in South- 
East Asia. Indeed, the ground for such speculation 
would be altogether insubstantial but for the fact 
that there is a good deal of wishful thinking behind . 
it. Most of it seems, ironically enough, to be on 
the American side of the curtain. But much even 
of this has to be discounted. 


Even Senator Taft finds it a bit difficult to 
be all things to all men to capture the MacArthur 
camp and the China Lobby one week and to make 


oyertures the next to the Adullamites of seclusion 


led by ex-President Hoover. The Senator is much 
the ablest of the Republican politicians; but in his 
desperate battle for the nomination against the 
forces now being mobilized by his principal rival 
he must make gestures to each faction in turn— 
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and the Republicans have not yet resolved their 
factionalism on the crucial Far Eastern issues. 


It was natural enough for him to back inter- 
vention when talking to an audience in Seattle. The 
Americans along the Pacific coast supplement the 
general outlook about China with a hearty, practical, 
and even a visionary interest intertwined with their 
own economic fortunes. ‘T’hat doesn’t necessariiy 
make them all interventionists, however. if there 
is a Senator Knowland there is also Senator Wayne 
Morse, who warned his fellow-Republicans that the 
Party would face a tremendous defeat in the 
November elections if it allowed itself to be mano- 
euvred into becoming a ‘‘war party.” 


Indeed so delicate is the dilemma that no sooner 
had Senator Taft made his speech calling for a 
Nationalist invasion of Communist-held territory, 
which “might snowball rapidly,’ than he was at 
great pains to explain that he had no desire to 
start a third world war. Nor does he wish to see 
the Nationalists pitted against the Communists just 
yet on the mainland. He merely wishes to put them 
on the coastal islands like Hainan which could 
then become powerful aircraft-carriers. For the 
moment he subscribes to the belief that such a 
limited programme would not involve the Russians 
under the terms of the alliance. All he wants is 
to re-open the civil war which came to so sudden 
and disastrous a close for the Nationalists, with the 
fall of Hainan just before the Korean war began. 


In these foreign issues it is necessary to take 
Mr. John Foster Dulles more seriously than Sena- 
tor Taft, who is electioneering in the most un- 
abashed manner and whose statements now—chang- 
ing as they do weekly—are no criterion of what he 
would do if American policy became his executive 
responsibility. Mr. Dulles is not a candidate for 
the Presidency but he does have hope of becoming 
Secretary of State in the next Administration. He 
is a powerful figure as adviser to the present Gov- 
ernment, but he does not make or guide policy. He 
wants the Seventh Fleet taken out of the reckoning 
altogether in the Straits of Formosa. 


The move was originally made to keep the Com- 
munists out. Now Mr. Dulles wants the order re- 
versed to let the Nationalists out and give them 
the green light to molest the mainland. His argu- 


ment is that to leave the mainland for ever under 
Communist control would be “a defeatist attitude 
toward despotism.” He is not a believer in the 
policy of purely defensive containment, of the 
building of a Great Wall of free democracy between 
the Communist dictatorships and the rest of the 
world. He wants policy to turn from the passive 
to the active as soon as the Soviet Union makes an 
aggressive move. 


In a quiet way, however, he lets it be known, 
after the public speeches, that he does not believe 
the Nationalists can do anything very effective even 
if American warships are not in the way. But 
there is Japan, she cannot be kept off the main- 
land. His approach, we are told in a whisper, is 
a psychological one. It is bad psychology for the 
United States to undertake neutralising action 
which operates against friend as well as foe. What 
is more, his friends invite us to understand that he 
might even be prepared to work for a rapproche- 
ment with the Communists if it could be done on 
honourable terms. 


The truth is that in this election year the 


Americans have resumed the-great debate in their 


typically open and unabashed fashion. There can 
be no conclusion to it until the factors which pro- 
duced it have been removed. Nevertheless so long 
as the issues are not made a football of domestic 
politics and rivalries in the Labour Party in Britain, 
the renewed upsurge of the activists in the United 
States need not disturb the bipartisan attitude in 
Britain until the time comes for a change in the 
course of policy already laid down. It has done no 
harm to have had this recent ventilation of suspicion 
and doubt in the House of Commons, or the plain 
statement of the repugnance with which so many 
contemplate any policy liable to produce an endless 
struggle on the vast continent of eastern Asia. 


Hypothesis and debates, however, are not policy. 
General Marshall, though not now a member of 
the Government, is still one of the most powerful 
figures behind the scenes. He expressed the true 
position neatly when he admitted there was danger 
of war but insisted that ‘‘only the Reds may touch 
it off: all depends on them. We in the United 
States: as well as the British and the French are 
trying to avoid a new war-and all our efforts are 
being directed toward this goal.” 


Re-Moulding the “National Bourgeoisie” 


Few of the socalled national or petty bour- 
geoisie in China cherished any illusions about the 
dangers of.the future. They knew quite well that 
they were under deferred sentence: the only ques- 
tion was whether their reprieve would last two years 
or twenty. The tempo is proving much swifter than 
they imagined in those early days when the People’s 
Government and the Common Programme of the 
United Front had the dewy freshness of early morn- 
ing. 


The new campaigns launched by the Chinese 
Communists are intended not merely to strengthen 
the already unprecedented controls but to ‘‘change” 
the whole people. Pressure is being applied to each 
class and category, mostly by leaders within each 
group. Criticism and self-criticism are the methods 
in this early stage; the more sinister measures de- 
velop at a later stage for the stubborn and recalci- 
trant. Meanwhile action within the groups contrives 
an appearance of autonomy and self-determination 
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rather than of naked political and cultural aggres- 
sion. Chinese face and form must be preserved, 
but nobody is deceived, least of all the victim, who 
has been forewarned by the example of Russia. 


The Communist leaders are even asserting, 
without wasting much hope on carrying conviction, 
that the present campaign against corruption, waste 
and bureaucratism is fundamentally ‘‘a. counter- 
attack against the offensive launched by the bour- 
geois class.” That was how Po I-po described it, 
and he is Chairman of the National Committee of 
Investigation, or the new Cheka. The hapless and 
fearful bourgeoisie actually had not uttered a cheep. 
If they were as guilty in intent as were the South 
Koreans they had no chance to fulfil the intent but 
were struck down first. 


Some of them have ventured to complain about 
the treatment to which they are now being subject- 
ed, but they have received little satisfaction from 
it. Po I-po actually declared that the anti-corrup- 
tion campaign is ‘‘a serious class struggle, and only 
victory in the struggle offers security.” His com- 
rade Liu Ning-yi, who is Vice-Chairman of Labour, 
described the campaign as a battle in the long- 
term struggle against the bourgeoisie. The Com- 
munist Tientsin Daily, with the bourgeoisie en- 
trenched to the left and right of it, was only slightly 
more reassuring. It denied the reports of a plan 
to liquidate the bourgeoisie, but at the same time 
it declared that the alliance between the bourgeoisie 
and the working class is fundamentally ‘‘an alliance 
within a struggle; or a struggle within an alliance.” 
That scarcely removed the apprehensions of the 
merchants and industrialists, who had become alarm- 
ed by repeated references in speeches of top Com- 
munists and in the papers to the class struggle 
against the bourgeoisie. Nor did they derive much 
consolation from the statement by Chou En-lai to 
the Standing Committee on January 7 that although 
the bourgeoisie is progressive in a sense, ‘‘as some 
of them help the revolution,” they were closely re- 


lated to the imperialistic, bureaucratic and feudal 
economy. 


It was not merely the somewhat hostile and 
contemptuous utterances of the Communist leaders 
that caused alarm. With typical ingenuity, the 
Communists had begun to use the shop assistants 
and clerks against their own employers. Within a 
very short time after the campaign had started, 
more than 4,000 cases of bribery and evasion of 
taxation or other obligations were brought against 
the merchants in one centre alone, while letters of 
impeachment poured in. 


At the same time the Communists are not satis- 
fied with writing out long and more or less eloquent 
confessions for representative merchants and indus- 
trialists to parrot in public. After they have beaten 
their breasts and cried Peccavi and promised to do 
better next time, the Communists are right by their 
side to point the moral and adorn the tale. The 
party zealots hardly expected, however, when they 
began their campaign, to find that corruption had 
in fact become so widespread. The Mayor of Tient- 


sin, at a mass meeting on the Min Yuen, is said to 
have declared the cases uncovered put the 
regime to shame. “We called the Kuomintang 
corrupt, but we are worse than they’ were,” 
he exclaimed. What he did not say was that 
the regime’s taxation policy was so exorbitant that 
it drove people either to bribery, and thus to the 
corruption of the officials, on a scale almost corres- 
ponding with the official levies, or to suicide—cases 
of which occur daily. 


Another and different phase of the movement 
has also been developing. Chinese merchants have 
been under ever-increasing pressure for the past 
year to form ‘‘joint organisations.” This is an un- 
palatable move, because it really amounts to the 
first steps towards the socialisation of private com- 
mercial enterprises. It is, of course, cloaked with 
appropriate propaganda to convince the merchants 
of the wisdom of the step and of the advisability 
of “voluntarily” joining the movement. 


A contributor (named Ma Chien) to the Shang- 
hai Communist periodical Kung Shang, which deals 
with industry and trade, lays down the law to the 
merchants when describing the situation as it has 
developed in Shanghai. He says that since the 
movement to foster native products and the exhibi- 
tion thereof, activities of these trades had been 
greatly stimulated. The joint organisations had 
also made great progress. They were founded, he 
says, to concentrate manpower and finance, to over- 
come the handicap of limited powers and capacity, 
and to expand business capacity. Between March 
and the end of October, 1951, the 13 original joint 
organisations had increased to 468 under 53 dif- 
ferent trade groups, comprising nearly ten per cent 
of Shanghai’s trade establishments. 


The joint organisations were divided into three 
groups. One adopted joint buying but adhered to 
individual selling, and this was the most common 
scheme. Its most important function is to solve 
the problem of obtaining supplies, while it also 
reduces the cost by undertaking direct shipment 
of such supplies. The second group buys jointly 
and sells jointly, and thus becomes something like 
an independent enterprise of its own. Its range 
of action is rather wide and it provides better con- 
ditions for development than the first category. 
The third group engages in individual buying but 
sells jointly. This form is now generally adopted 
by exporters, as it enables uniform action with 
regard to foreign trade and uniform standards of 
quality and price levels. 


The joint organisations may again be divided 
into two categories: (1) Organisations taking in- 
dividual enterprises as units. These have succeeded 
tolerably well in concentrating all their manpower 
and financial resources and are in a favourable 
position for further development. But since they 
deal in diverse merchandise, they cannot give atten- 
tion to any specific articles and therefore may not 
be satisfactory to the enterprises that take part in 
them: (2) Organizations formed on the basis of 
articles of merchandise. These lack concentration 
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of manpower and finance, and each enterprise 
joins various joint organisations. They can de- 
velop trade in a particular article but owing to the 
seasonal character of such trade they cannot main- 
tain a regular level of activities. 


The benefits of the system of joint organisation 
are said to be threefold. They enable an expansion 


of trading capacity by pooling resources; they faci-. 


litate the change-over from the old capitalist eco- 
nomy to the socalled ‘‘New Democracy” economy, 
a transitional type on the way to Socialism; and 
they reduce costs of distribution by undertaking 
transportation themselves. It is also asserted that 
they open up new sales possibilities for native pro- 
ducts hitherto difficult to sell. 


It is alleged that many have had improper 
motives in forming the joint organisations. Some 
firms did so only to enhance their prestige, or even 
to take over the task of the State-operated enter- 
prises in buying up native produce, while others 
sought to take advantage of price differentials, or 
even to form monopolistic blocs. These were, of 
course, entirely contrary to the ideas of the Com- 
munists, and to their ultimate aims. © 


A further criticism is that many firms consider 
the joint organisation as a merely temporary device, 
the wish being father to the thought. Firms often 
put in only 20% of their working capital, or even 
much less. Indeed, the main activities are under- 
taken in the original unit, often in competition with 
the joint organisation, to the detriment of the latter. 


Nor have the joint organisations always played 
the game according to the Communist ideas. Some 
of them managed to obtain credits far exceeding 
their assets, causing instability. Moreover, what 
the Marxists call the “big profits” mentality—“an 


Economic Commission for Asia: 


I. Political and 


obsolete bourgeois mentality’”—is still apparent in 
many organisations, and the object of expanding 
the interflow of commodities, stabilising the market 
and serving the people, is defeated. 


Lower costs of production, it is asserted, are 
not passed on to the consumer in lowered sales 
prices and this must be adjusted in the interests 
of the masses. Joint organisations, too, sometimes 
show the very human tendency of preferring to 
handle ‘‘big’” articles and to give preference to 
merchandise that sells easily. Nor are they suffi- 
ciently interested in opening up new markets. This, 
too, the bureaucratic-Communists dislike. 


So they lay down three conditions for the joint 
organisations. Firms joining them must do so in 
such a way as to amount to a conversion of the 
enterprises; they must carry out joint activities in 
a concrete fashion; and they must create conditions 
for further development—according to the Com- 
munist ideas of the future, of course. They must 
proceed from a mere cashing-in of profits from 
price differentials to actual joint operations, with 
expanded business capacity, lowering of costs and 
real service to the people. They must advance fur- 


ther so as to develop the economy of the ‘‘New 
Democracy.” 


They must also develop democratic manage- 
ment and rely on the working-class. The forma- 
tion of joint organisations must go hand in hand 
with improving relations between labour and capital 
and closer union of capital and labour. Finally, 
they must adhere to a policy of greater turnover 
and smaller profits. “In the economy of New 
Democracy,” says Ma Chien, ‘‘hoarding and specula- 
tion is out of place. Rapid and larger turnover will 
benefit not only the organisation itself but also the 
people as a whole.” 


The VIlIth Session at Rangoon 


Practical Problems 


(by Prof. E. Stuart Kirby) 


Articles in the FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 
(Jan. 24th and Feb. 7th) outlined the agenda of the current 
ECAFE meetings at Rangoon, with special reference to the 
large programme of practical work lying before the United 
Nations in Asia and the Far East. The present series of 
articles will review the results and conclusions. It should be 
noted however that all these comments and interpretations 
are to be taken as representing only the writer’s own per- 


sonal views, not those of the United Nations or any other 
authority. 


Early in the Rangoon sessions, criticism was voiced in 
Hongkong as to the uselessness of ECAFE; the multiplication 
of committees was commented upon and the assertion made 
that none of this caused two blades of grass to grow where 
there was only one before. The crops which ECAFE is seek- 
ing to produce are certainly not grass, but things more diffi- 
cult and valuable than can be comprehended by ignorant 
critics. The two preceding articles referred to above sum- 


marised the 60 or 70 practical and productive projects which 
the United Nations has in hand in this Region, and the exact- 
ing standards of technical and administrative judgment which 
are being applied to them. Only experts in both these fields, 
and specialists m the various subjects, can fully appreciate 
what is involved, and what the constructive results might be. 


A much more realistic criticism would be that the work 
of ECAFE is much vitiated by politics. Inevitably, the world 
political situation obtrudes itself into the Conferences and 
other proceedings of such a body, with the same effects as 
are observed elsewhere. The technician may be forgiven for 
concluding that the more important work is done in the sub- 
committees and the working parties, and in the field-work 
of the Specialised Agencies, while the higher and more general 
meetings are largely used, by many people, as platforms for 
striking political attitudes—and by some people as sounding- 
boards for sheer propaganda. The technician or the econo- 
mist can remain relatively indifferent to all this, so long as 
the main practical work is passed for execution. He may 
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even be guilty, at times, of deliberately inserting some “red 
herrings” on which the political contestants can focus their 
polemical energiés, while passing the rest, which he considers 
the vital part. 


The competence of the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East is restricted primarily to the economic 
field, but therefore to some extent involves the social field 
also. Political considerations necessarily impinge on ECAFE’s 
field, all the way round; but they ought not to cut across 
it. At any rate, downright politics, or speeches which are 
just propaganda, ought to be excluded. This could be done 
by a more effective chairmanship. On some occasions efficient 
and resolute chairmanship has been forthcoming—thanks are 
due, in particular, to one distinguished representative of 
the Philippines—but usually it is unsatisfactory, leading to 
procedural confusion and wide scope for spouters and fili- 
busters. ECAFE has a number of Seminars for training 
technicians. Its own organisational and procedural com- 
petence is high, but outside the U.N.’s own staffs efficiency 
seems low in respect of these vital functions, and there may 
be a good case for suggesting this be made a subject for 
Technical Assistance, or a Seminar. 


Occasions are frequent when the long political speeches 
are totally out of order, or definitely irrelevant to the item 
under discussion. The need for having consecutive trans- 
lations is partly to blame for this; if there were simultaneous 
translation as at Geneva and New York (with interpreters 
translating as the speaker speaks, and listeners connecting 
their headphones to any of the languages, at choice), the 
chairman could immediately call a speaker to order. If a 
permanent UN centre is established in Asia, it may be pos- 
sible to install this apparatus (which is of course compara- 
tively complicated and expensive, and cannot readily be 
shipped from one Conference-place to another). Meanwhile, 
a speech may be made in full, and translated once or twice 
(e.g. Russian, into French, then into English) before most 
people know what it is about. 


The greatest (though not the sole) offenders, in this over- 
working of the political approach, are certainly the Russians. 
At any rate, it is always they who start the political ball 
rolling, usually right at the beginning of a meeting, and in 
a manner sure to provoke some other countries to reply in 
kind. Most of the Asian countries are however pretty tired, 
by now, of the sound of the largest and hollowest of the 
political drums (in both the political camps): in their dire 
need for concrete and practical progress, they are eager to 
get down to brass tacks about economic development and 
industrialisation, and wish to deal with those who have some- 
thing specific to offer in that direction. 


This pattern was broadly displayed at the Rangoon Con- 
ference. At the opening of the Committee on Industry and 
Trade, the Soviet Delegate immediately moved a resolution 
calling for the exclusion of the representatives of “‘the Kuo- 
mintang’’, South Korea and “the Vietnam of Bao Dai” (Laos 
and Cambodia are apparently not objected to?) and demanded 
the immediate sending of an invitation to the People’s Republic 
of China. 


Now anyone who is honest and objective can see that 
there is anomaly and incompleteness in discussing the Asian 
economy without the participation of so large an actual unit 
as Mainland China. To secure the proper representation and 
participation of the people of China is the genuine desire of 
all the members of ECAFE. Accordingly, there was a mea- 
sure of support for this resolution. But anyone who is honest 
and objective can also see that the main group of Asian na- 
tions, just settling down in the cooperative and hopeful 
atmosphere found in the U.N. bodies, do not wish to exclude 
anyone already there, anyone who is already a proved and 


useful member of the group. Moreover, they are not willing 
to have anyone just “shoot his way in” to the group, by 
force, by threats or claims (whether put forward by the 
claimants themselves, or by their Protecting Power). Last 
but not least, the developing mood is that candidates for 
partnership in Asian affairs will be assessed according to the 
exact contribution they offer, in practical and material terms, 
to the development of the area as a whole and the raising of 
its overall standards. 


It was perhaps psychologically revealing that the Soviet 
representatives stressed the “legality” of the question. The 
spirit of their argument was that a state of such a size-ratio 
and population-ratio as China should have such and such a 
power-ratio in Asia. They moved just as much “against” 
the others as “for” the P.R. of China. And they had not a 
word to say regarding the exact contribution of the New 
China, on any plane of developmental action, if admitted to 
the Asian group. When their resolution was defeated, they 
denounced the decision as “illegal”, and not as depriving 
Asia of a great friend and powerful partner in the cause 
of economic and social progress. There was of course a Rus- 
Sian speech, quoting astronomical figures in JMP$, stating 
that the New China had solved all the problems of Asian 
society. This was at best negative, and it was unconvincing. 
The representative of Nationalist China scored by comment- 
ing that he had no idea that inflation had already reached 
such large figures on the mainland. At a later stage, a fur- 
ther Russian broadside asserted that what was holding back 
the economic development of Asia was that the area was 
being drained of “super-profits” for the benefit of “mono- 
polistic groups” in the metropolitan countries. A solemn 
warning was sounded against any acceptance of foreign capi- 
tal, as that led to the “enslavement” of Eastern countries. 


This fell much flatter than the preceding contribution. 
Dr. Benham (for Malaya, which had been especially cited) 
had no difficulty in advancing a highly factual disproof; he 
demonstrated, for example, that the proportion of Malaya’s 
national income which was remitted abroad in dividends was 
about 2%. The Philippine representative outlined the bene- 
ficial part played in the development of his country by foreign 
capital, and found the epithet “slave” to be rather insulting. 
Country after country, with unanimous alacrity, declared that 
foreign capital was welcome, and indeed indispensable; it was 
not only needed as a precondition of further development, it 
was probable that even the present standards could not be 
maintained unless there were a heavy inflow of foreign 
capital. 


The Chinese Communists, whether locally or through 
their Protecting Power, will have to change their approach 
if they hope to influence Asian states by any means other 
than conquest. Asian states and peoples are bent on using 
every possible means of collaboration and agreement for the 
all-important tasks of economic and ,social development. 
Despite all the faults visible on this plane of ECAFE reiations, 
there are perhaps two major indications of progress, since 
the U.N. began to function in the Far East. One is that 
the habits or conferring and cooperating have developed so 
well, and that serious study and fact-tinding have greatly 
advanced. A few years ago, the Region was extremely de- 
ficient in factual information; statistics and the like were 
scanty and inaccurate. There has been notable improvement 
in this respect. The other main point is that mere political 
disputation has come to be fncreasingly deprecated on this 
plane of international activity, and the factual and practical 
approach has been increasingly preferred. 


In the present alignments, there is actually something 
of a.condition of competitive bidding. Those systems or 
groupings will gain most adherence or allegiance in East 
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Asia, which seem to have most to offer in a genuine and 
practical way, for economic progress or development in Asia. 
The Communist world, just as much as the Capitalist one, 
is increasingly facing this acid test: can it contribute, sub- 
stantially and urgently, to the Development which all these 
people need? Though Moscow presumably cannot retreat at 
presort from some essential lines of propaganda—e.g., that 
capitalism is constitutionally incapable of giving that help, 
and that the main aim of the 100% American citizen is to 
invade Omsk and Tomsk—some of its agencies show a degree 
of recognition of this situation. 


Thus the Soviet ECAFE Delegation reiterated Russian 
willingness (declared at the Singapore Trade Conference a 
few months ago) to supply the Region with all kinds of 
machinery and equipment. Many Soviet products have lately 
been well displayed at the Industrial Exhibition at Bombay, 


and this was particularly mentioned. ECAFE could only note 


that any country was welcome to take up any such offers, 
according to its own requirements and preferences. It will 
be interesting to see what develops. One difference between 
the Russian and Western worlds was immediately illustrated, 
when the Ceylon representative enquired whether buyers of 
Russian plant would be free to inspect the goods and arrange- 
ments in situ at any stage of the manufacture in Russia, as 
they were accustomed to do in the case of contracts placed 
in Britain or elsewhere. After overnight reflection, the 
Soviet representative replied that such practices were un- 


necessary, because the goods would be perfectly made to 
standards and specifications. 


All this is not for a moment to assert that the Asian 
‘states are satisficd with Western performance in these mat- 
ters. Britain, especially, was severely criticised for not mak- 
ing sufficient goods available, and for chronic defaulting on 
promis:d deliveries. This is a very serious issue for Britain, 
particularly where increasing competition is in prospect. The 
French and Netherlands Delegations made noteworthy state- 
ments regarding their countries’ special arrangements to 

facilitate the export cf capital goods, the provision of Tech- 


nical Assistance to countries in this Region, and the exten- 
sion of credits. 


The above is not an exhaustive account of this aspect of 
the matter. (And, let it be repeated, it represents only a 
personal view). But it may serve to illustrate the extent 
and the manner in which the ECAFE proceedings are coloured 
by “mere politics”. Press reports naturally tend to pick out 
these aspects of the scene. But really much of this is super- 
ficial and incidental, in comparison with the body of work 
represented by the 60 to 70 definite projects, and certain 


other clear-cut questions, which were the ultimate basis of 
the agenda. 


From that point of view, the basic work is done, and the 
ground prepared, in the committee and working-party stages, 
though the results are finalised and ratified in the plenary 
Session. The latter has often a “political” air, but it does 
also bear positively on the practical side. The setting, at the 
committees, is perhaps more encouraging to the average 
spectator; they do look and sound more like gatherings of 
practical experts, whereas the plenaries seem to be gatherings 
of formal delegates, each concerned rather to deliver his 
“brief” than to take up the views of others. This feature 
must not however be exaggerated. Some such difference of 


atmosphere is inevitable as between legislative and executive 


bodies, between meetings concerned with the broad lines of 
policy and those concerned with the details. The ECAFE 
Secretariat, excellent individually and as a team, provides an 


administrative framework which is invaluable in preventing 


these or any other differences from becoming acute. _ 

To sum up, it may be said that “politicalisation” is 
inevitably a danger, and seems sometimes to stultify the 
efforts of this organisation; but this aspect tends to be exag- 
gerated, in many current reports, and the overall balance 
is fortunately on the side of the practical work. An assess- 
ment of this practical work, the question of how far, and in 
what sense, it “makes two blades of grass grow where there 
was one before”, may be examined in subsequent articles. 


PROBLEMS OF CAPITAL SUPPLY IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 
OF SOUTH AND EAST ASIA 


(By A. C. Palfreeman) 


PROBLEM OF DOMESTIC FINANCING 


Voluntary savings in the long run must be considered as 
the most important source of domestic capital, pre-supposing 
of course, a non-collective form of Government. 


Figures of the actual amount of savings available for in- 
vestment in the count.i-s of South-East Asia are more the re- 
sult of different systems of guess-work than of scientific ac- 

culacy. In India for the last financial year, the amount saved 
and available for invistment was sgmewhere between £100 
million and £150 million from a national income of about 
£6,000 million. Savings are roughly, therefore, about 2% of 
the national income compared to a figure of 7% in the U.K. and 
6% inthe US. In most other countries of the area, the figure 
is much the same excent for Ceylon which has a much higher 
national per capita product. 


This leck of saving potential is due primarily, of course, | 


to the abject poveity of the people and their consequent 
hand-to-mouth existence. What is important, are the factors 
which must determine the eventual development of this poten- 
tial; thev are factors which, on the whole, do not figure in the 
_ modern theory of capital, interest and revenue. Modern econo- 


mic thought tends to be more static in nature, analysing causes _ 


and effects on the basis of a more or less fully developed eco- 
nomy. Much of the a priori judgments on which the theories are 
based are not applicable in underdeveloped countries. And, 
of course, the extra economic factors, social, political and 
religious, etc., which are so fundamentally different from 
conditions in the West, have no place at all in the new 


micro-economics, which have developed in the more indus- 
trialised countries. 


It might be profitable, therefore, to try and develop the 
practical aspects of the development of saving potential, 
especially where they differ. from conditions in the West, 
and to classify these factors under three headings: first, the 
psychological. aspect, probably the most important; second, 


the unequal distribution of revenue and sa the lack of 


facilities. 


The psychological aspect can be nied up briefly as 
the problem of confidence in the safety of the deposit. This 
has so often been compromised in the past by war, revolu- 
tion, inflation and maladministration that the task of per- 
suading the: man in the street to part with his hard-earned 
savings to any authority at all,-is a very difficult one. 
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Only political stability and proof of good faith can cure 
this ingrained attitude of suspicion towards all Government 


financial policy; the result of this attitude has been to direct | 


what savings are made into Hoarding of gold and foreign 
exchange, or into real estate, or short term lending at exorbi- 


tant rates of interest. These are the traditional forms of 


investment and the fact was brought out clearly recently 
when the Government of Malaya, which is incidentally one 
of the richest countries of South-East Asia, attempted to 
raise a long-term loan of £12 million, a fleabite compared 
to the money invested in real estate and commercial enter- 
prises; only £8 million could be raised of which £6 million 
came from the banks; in fact, therefore, only £2 million could 
be raised in the whole country from private investors. 


It is estimated by a United Nations Agency that in some 
countries of South-East Asia gold hoards amount to as much 
as 10% of the National income; a group of Indian economists 
estimated that the value of hoarded wealth in India was 
around £750 million. This would, of course, be a very in- 
teresting contribution to the initial capital outlay in 
the development programme but the difficulties of first finding 
it and then acquiring it are considerable. The chief problem 
is to eliminate the conditions which encourage hoarding. 


The Indian Government has conducted a campaign of pro- 
paganda extolling the virtues of savings and the benefits 
resulting from them and has also raised the rate of interest 
to try and encourage them, though the advantages of this 
step are open to conjecture; even though the capacity to save 
may depend on factors affected by the interest rate, the desire 
to save is made up of factors of which the interest rate is 
probably the most insignificant. 


Certainly for the vast majority of the poverty stricken 
peasants of Asia, their main reason for saving, if indeed they 
have the capacity to save, is to save as large a lump sum 
as possible for a rainy day; it would probably make no dif- 
ference if there was no interest at all. The question is not 
one of interest but one, for the peasant, of limiting consump- 
tion; and for the Government one of convincing the peasant 
of the safety of the deposit. 


On the other hand, as far as the small wealthy minority 
is concerned, it could be claimed that a rise in the rate of 
interest might induce them to save more—especially since 
they draw a proportion or all of their income from interest 
on their capital; and as they are the chief source of private 
savings, it may be justified for the good of the community 
as a whole to raise the interest rate. In practice, however, 
it would seem much more desirable both from the economic 
and political point of view, to draw off this excess purchasing 
power by a system of progressive taxation rather than by 
varying the interest rate; interest is not an isolated pheno- 
menon and is obviously closely bound up with the cost of 
production and marginal returns, and depending upon the 
amount of state control may even determine the quality of 
the investment; it can, therefore, hardly be manipulated at 
will for the benefit of savings alone. 


Inceme “Distribution—The tremendous capital development 
in England in the 19th Century was made possible through the 
saving and investment of the long established class of mer- 
chants and bankers—but essentially of the small but extremely 
wealthy class of landowners which grew up after the en- 
closures movement. It seems fair to say that their savings 
were at the expense of the mass of the people who, had the 
national wealth been more fairly distributed, would certainly 
have spent more on immediate necessities. 


This condition does, to a certain extent, exist in Asia 
although the wealth is, perhaps, concentrated in fewer hands. 
But the associated conditions which existed in England in the 
19th Century, both. political and social, do not exist today 
in the East. Nineteenth Century economic liberalism which 


permitted the maximum amount of rationalisation in indivi- 
dual enterprises no longer exists. The unorganized state of 
society of the 19th Century’ certainly finds its 
replica in most parts of the area, but the 
social, moral and ideological forces, imported from the West, 
which are all working towards state control, centralization 
and organization of the masses, are forces which did not 
enter into the calculations of the free-trader a hundred years 
ago. And it can be assumed for these reasons that the 
wealthy minority in these countries will not play anything 
like the same part in Asian development as it did in Western 
industrialization, either as financiers or entrepreneurs. 


There may appear to be a conflict here between social 
and economic progress. It may appear that insistence on 
social progress retards the full use of the countries’ dynamic 
potential. In India for example, 16% of the total capital 
expenditure for 6 years comes under the heading of social 
capital. 

Certainly leaving other conditions aside, the desire to 
improve radically the prevailing conditions is a very worthy 
one, and is desirable from the long range economic stand- 
point, because it provides the conditions for a much healthier 
development of industry, and some of the more drastic changes 
in the structure of society which occurred in the West may 
be avoided. 


Unfortunately it is impossible to ignore the political 
state of the area. In the short run it is necessary to improve 
production as rapidly as possible and large expenditures on 
social projects must retard this production. The longer the 
delay, the greater the possibilities of internal discontent, and 
the more people will turn to the other method of rapid in- 
dustrialisation which is the Soviet method: and in this respect, 
the success or failure of the experiment in China will have 
an incalculable effect on Asian opinion. 


Lack of facilities—The third problem is the lack of faci- 
lities for savings; more a technical problem than anything 
but none the less important. Only in the more developed 
areas such as India, Pakistan and Malaya where there is a 
marketable supply of securities do stock exchanges exist, but 
eve they must necessarily suffer from a very limited market 
with consequently greater fluctuation of prices and increase 
of risk for the private investor. The total value of securities 
on the Indian stock exchange in 1949 was a mere £500 million 
compared to £22,000 million on the London market. 


Small commercial banks and private institutions still 
constitute the main intermediary between saver and invest- 
ment but they rarely deal in long-term investment and can 
allow their deposits to become less liquid only with strong 
guarantees which ultimately must come from the Govern- 
ment. 


In the vast agricultural hinterland of South-East Asia 
there exist a variety of primitive agricultural credit systems, 
generally under Government patronage but their weakness 
is demonstrated by the universal and rival system of private 
moneylending carried on by a long established class of profes- 
sional money-lenders, usually the local landlord or merchant who 
often holds a whole village in mortgage. Accurate figures 
are almost impossible to obtain. According to Tawney’s 
Land and Labour in China, the legal maximum of interest in 
China was 20%, but the average paid by the farmer was 
anything between 36% and 60%. In one village of South 
China of 100 persons, it was discovered that $3,000 was owed 
to the richest inhabitant who, in this case, was the local grain 
dealer. The interest they paid was $900 a year and this 
averaged out to $40 a family, drawn from an income of $150. 


The worst feature is that no distinction is made either 
by debtor or creditor, between loans needed to finance the 
business of farming which would yield a return sufficient to 
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meet the interest, and loans made to eke out the farmer’s 
domestic budget between harvests. Both productive and non- 
productive loans are all put down in a common account at an 
exorbitant rate of interest. If there is to be rapid improve- 
ment in agricultural development in local mechanisation and 
irrigation, the private moneylending system must be replaced 
by a comprehensive agricultural credit system which at first 
will be the means of injecting capital into the land and later 
the coordinating agency between savings and investment. 


In India’s development scheme there are 9 plans for the 
establishment of rural credit institutions; in Pakistan there 
are two land settlement schemes which include credit schemes; 
in Malaya a Planters’ Loan Board has been established. But 
on the whole, there is very little, and the importance of the 
problem is certainly not reflected in the practical measures 
taken. 


Some writers maintain that next to drought, the money- 
lending system is the chief cause of the ruin of peasant fami- 
lies: but moneylending, in fact, seems to be a much more 
permanent and destructive force than drought. Once a pea- 
sant is in debt his position is practically hopeless because 
he has no idea of how to escape the clutches of the money- 
lender who tricks him into signing away all sorts of things. 
Debt leads to tenancy and tenancy to more debt. In a society 
where everything depends on the ownership of land, nothing 
is worse than the position of the landless labourer who can 
find work for only 6 or 7 months in the year. The growth 
of the percenjage of landless labourers in the community 
seems indicative of a society on the way to collapse. 


Taxation—In India and Pakistan taxation is about 7% of 
the national product: in Ceylon the figure is 25% and in 
Malaya 18%. The high figures for the latter are due to the 
high per capita income which is due in turn to the present 
favourable balance of trade. | 


The figures for India and Pakistan are very low and yet 
it does not seem possible to increase them without doing 
harm to the economy. To do so would obviously entail a 
further limitation of consumption, and a limitation of con- 
sumption for the great mass of the population could only 
increase their misery: in fact for social and political reasdéhs 
governments are trying to raise their consumption. 


The basic prerequisite for increased taxation must in the 
long run be increased production. It is in a sense the corol- 
lary of increased production and can hardly be an essential 
means of capital formation. Its primary function must be 
to cover the current internal expenditure of the Government, 
and if possible reduce the public debt. As far as the forma- 
tion of capital is concerned it is more or less a neutral factor. 


The internal revenue could doubtless be increased, with- 
out raising rates, by improving the methods of assessment 
and administration—a technical problem but apparently very 
important. In some parts of the area they are very primi- 
tive. In the countryside, political feebleness and lack of 
communications result in a situation in which each village 
headman is required to collect and hand in a set sum every 
year or half-year, often regardless of the capacity of the 
village to pay, a capacity which changes with the state of 
the harvest. Governments rely mainly for their revenue on 
the towns but even here there does not seem to be a very 
high degree of efficiency. For example, in the Federation 
of Malaya, which has a relatively advanced administration, 
the Government economist recently declared that 60% of 
taxable income was untaxed due mainly to the hundreds of 
thousands of transactions which never appear on paper. 


Certainly on this estimate the actual amount collected 
could be considerably increased by an improved technique of 
assessment and collection. 


Forced Savings—The various categories of forced savings 
include taxation, compulsory insurance schemes, restrictions 
on dividends and profits, etc., but the most important, the 
most tempting and probably the most dangerous in under- 
developed countries is inflation, either automatically engen- 
dered by. world prices, or induced by the Government. , 


The theory of inflation as a means of savings in a market 
economy or rather as a means to increase capital is simply 
that an increase in the monetary circulation raises prices and 
curtails the consuming power of the mass of the people with 
a fixed salary: this in turn restricts the production of con- 
sumer goods and allows more resources to be directed towards 
the production of capital goods. Eventually, of course, wages 
will rise to meet the new cost of living and the process will 
have to be repeated, but in the meantime a certain amount 
of new capital would have been formed. 


There are various objections to this: in a highly or- 
ganised society, salaries may well rise almost simultaneously 
with the cost of living and the time lag would be too small 
for much capital to be formed: in a less organised society 
with insufficient Government control, there is no guarantee 
that free enterprise would use the extra resources available 
for the good or the community as a whole and not merely 
for their personal profit; in other words, that it would not 
be a simple transfer of profits from the producer of consumer 
goods to the producer of capital goods. 


In an underdeveloped economy the objections are more 
Serious and are as much political and psychological as econo- 
mic. In an economy which is overwhelmingly agricultural, 
an increase in the price of consumer goods can have little effect 
other than to depress the standard of living still further 
and this is manifestly impossible without grave social and 
political consequences. Conversely, it is possible that an 
increase in the amount of money in circulation may increase 
the price of agricultural products at a more rapid rate than 
the price of manufactured goods. This would have the result 
of increasing the demand and the consumption of consumer 
goods, which is, of course, a situation contrary to the object 
of an inflationary policy, from the point of view of capital 
production. 


More important than this, however, in my opinion, is the 
psychological element of the problem which is so much more 
important in Asia than in the West. It is almost safe to say 
that monetary stability is the most important prerequi- 
site to economic development. Thus a policy of inflation 
may easily get completely out of hand and as well as dis- 
rupting the economy may cause irreparable psychological 
damage as a long-term effect; and more often than not proves 
to be the cause much more than the effect of political col- 
lapse. A further result of. inflation in these areas is to give 
a false impression of the value of undesirable investment 
such as real estate and short-term lending: more money is 
invested, especially in real estate, whose face value rises still 
further from the already inflated level caused by shortage. 
Inflation can only encourage this tendency. 


Finally, it is obvious that inflation, in its more advanced 
forms, must discourage the foreign investor who desires above 
all, the guarantee of long range stability, both monetary and 
political. 

All in all, it can be said to be a very dangerous policy; 
of course, in any expanding economy, the amount of money 
automatically expands but it must not be allowed to expand 
beyond the capacity of consumer goods and taxation to mop 

In practice, the inflationary pressure in most countries 
of South-East Asia has increased tremendously since the full 
effects of the Korean war and rearmament have been felt, 
almost entirely from external reasons, principally the increase 
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in the price of exports and a decrease in the volume of imports 
due to shortages abroad. In India for example, the increase in 
foreign assets held by the Reserve Bank in the first quarter 
of 1951, was £40 million compared to an increase during 
the whole of 1950 of only £6 million. The money supply, i.e., 
current accounts plus cash rose by 7% in the same period. 
In Pakistan the money supply increased by 19% in the first 
quarter of 1951 and in Ceylon the figure was 40% for the 
whole of 1950. 

These boom conditions in the terms of trade may easily 
blind the planners to the full signification of the danger. 
The latest Indian budget was drawn up with the development 
plan as its main feature. The increase in domestic credits 
brought about by the profits of exporters (about £38 million 
in India), coupled with the shortage of foreign capital due 
to world conditions, is a great temptation for planners to 
press on with ambitious public works; this will inject more 


money into the economy without pane the corresponding 
consumer goods. 


The Government of Ceylon has taken the most com- 
prehensive anti-inflationary steps, by instituting an export 
tax and by asking commercial banks not to repatriate their 
external reserves or to grant loans for speculative purposes. 
The value of an-export tax as a means of raising internal 
capital can only be determined after a sufficient proportion 
of it has been laid aside to provide a reserve fund against a 
possible reversal of the terms of trade and also possibly to 
cover internal budget deficits. 


PROBLEM OF FOREIGN FINANCING 


How much is needed—The United Nations estimate on the 
amount of capital needed, both domestic and foreign, is in- 
genious but quite abstract and theoretical. It is based on 
the total cost required to transfer 1% of the population from 
agriculture into industry (the total cost includes capital over- 
heads of all kinds) plus 4% of the national income which 
should be invested in agricultural improvements. Calculating 
that the cost of this transfer is about £1,000 per head, they 
arrive at a figure, for India, Pakistan and Ceylon of £1,900 
million. They then calculate that this shift of 1% of the 
population into industry would originate an increase in na- 
tional revenue of 2%, assuming that agriculture does not 
suffer in the process (in other words, that there is a sufficient 
amount of surplus labour on the land). Improved conditions 
of agriculture should add another half percent on this figure 
of 2%, but in many cases, this will be neutralised by the 
rapid increase of population. They arrive, therefore, at the 
conclusion that eapital expenditure amounting to £1,900 
million should result in an increase of 2% in the national 
revenue. 


Now if we leave the realm of theoretical calculation and 
look at the practical measures already taken, we find that 
the development programme of these three countries provide 
for only £1,850 million over a period of 6 years, of which 
domestic finance accounts for only 50%. We discover, in 


fact, that based on the estimate of the United Nations com- | 


mission, the amount available is only 1/6 of the amount 
required to raise the national income 2% per annum. It 
would, in fact, raise it by only 1/3 of 1%. 


And just to bring out how vague the whole thing is even 
in the minds of the people who claim to know, it is interesting 
to compare this figure of 1/3 of 1% per annum with the 
estimate made in 1945 by a group of Indian economists who 
edited a book on Indian planning and claimed that in 15 
years the national income could be doubled on the investment 
of capital amounting to £7,500 million or,. £500 million per 
annum. 


On the United Nations estimate, it is doubtful if this 
sum could even keep pace with increased population and does 


not take into account the percentage of foreign finance avail- 
able which will have to be used to cover deficits in the balance 
of payments and the cost of servicing the foreign debt, which 
in india at the moment, is about 5% of current foreign re- 
ceipts. 

Sources of Foreign Finance—Taking South-East Asia as 
an example, there are in all five main sources of foreign 
capital. 

First, are the sterling balances which are held in London 
by most of the countries in the area. ‘lhese are, in fact, their 
own external assets built up principally during the war. India, 
in June 1901, had about £640 million lert in her account. 
Until recently they were held in two accounts, one a reserve. 
account and one a current, but now in practice, nearly. all 
of it is on current account, and by agreement with the United 
Kingdom Government, withdrawals are .not made without 
previous consultation. In three years, from 1946—1949, £340 
million. were withdrawn by all the countries in the area, 
mainly in order to cover balance of payments deficits with 
the sterling area. 

‘ne luimed.ate burden caused by. large-scale withdrawals 
for deveiopment purposes will, of course, fail on the United 
Kingdom, which will have to provide the corresponding im- 
poris: although a certain amount is held in the Dominions. 

In principle, the limit to which withdrawals could be 
made in the sterling balances depends on the amount of re- 
serves it is considered necessary to keep in London to back 
the currency and to protect their external financial position. 


The second source is from the private investor to local 
private enterprise in the area. The amount available from 
this source depends on a variety of factors of which one of 
the most important is the growth of basic industries. The 
private investor cannot invest his money in an enterprise 
manufacturing consumer goods or even in the development 
or mineral resources uniess the basic services, such as power 
and transport, are available. 

The amount of private foreign securities on the Indian 
stock exchange has actually been on the decrease during the 
last few years. 

The third source of capital is from the private investor 
to governments in the area. In the past, this has been the 
principal souice of capital for development projects. At the 
moment, there is considerable pressure on worid capital 
markets, more than ever since rearmament. Certainly there 
is not enough to fill the demand. 3 

The international Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund—'lhe potential role of tae Bank is of the utmost im- 
portance, altnough until now, little use has been made of it. 
Only $v2 million has been made available to India in three 
yeais, and none at all to Pakistan and Ceylon. This is for 
various reasons: 

(a) Only 20% of its resources are available in direct 
loans. The other 80% is used for the guaranteeing of loans, 
essentially the loans of private institutions or individuals. 
In this respect, it plays an important role, as it reduces the 
risk element of private investors and will only lend if loans 


' from private sources are not available. (b) Before making 


a loan, it must obtain the permission of both countries in- 
volved in the lending and borrowing and must satisfy itself of 
the soundness of the project: it must, therefore, rely much 
more on public confidence than do governments. 

The main advantages of the Bank are that the loans are 
not tied loans, in the sense that the borrower must buy in 
any specific country, that it reduces the risks of international 
lending because the liability becomes collective, and that, 
essentially, the basic principle of the Bank is the prime 
importance of the private investor. 

The fifth source is from Government to Government: 
this would seem to-be the principal source of capital available. 
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for initial long-range development of basic facilities. Private 
investment can only increase when the facilities exist. The 
International Bank must have specific guarantees of the 


soundness of the project in order to keep the confidence and 


support of the money markets: and as far as the Bank is 
concerned, most of the projects must be more or less self- 
liquidating in character. Governments, however, are in a 
stronger position to take greater risks and to take fewer 
guarantees, or even to make outright gifts: and can, there- 
fore, probably be considered as the most important source 
of foreign capital. Once the basic facilities have been de- 
veloped, the position will probably be reversed and the greater 
part of outside capital will come from the private investor. 

One of the chief drawbacks in this respect, are the tied 
loans, such as are made by the Export-Import Bank: They 
provide that the borrower must spend his money in the United 
States, in order that the dollars are spent in the United 
States and so benefit its economy. The fallacy of this idea 
seems fairly obvious: Dollars are so short that there is 
little danger they will be spent outside the United States; 
at any rate, in the long run, they will eventually filter back 
to the United States, thereby benefiting the economy as a 
whole rather than favouring a few firms engaged in capital 
production. 


Certainly in favour of the much vaunted principle of 
multilateralism it would seem necessary to do away with 
tied loans. 


Difficulties Facing the Foreign Investor—There are a 
variety of difficulties in the way of the foreign investor which 
effectively prevent the full use of potential foreign capital 
available for development, many of them quite unnecessary; 
most of them in fact, spring from the country in need of the 
capital. 

Some I have already mentioned such as political instability 
and inflation. The most important economic factor which 
discourages the private investor is the lack of basic facilities 
such as power and adequate communications. 


More trying, however, are the political restrictions in- 
volved. For example, the risk of nationalisation without 
adequate compensation, or with no compensation at all, as 
has happened in Persia, although, in this respect, the Indian 
Government has invited foreign oil companies to develop Indian 
petroleum resources on the understanding that no nationalisa- 
tion action will take place for at least, ten or twelve years. 

Secondly, there are restrictions on the right of the 
foreigner to manage his enterprise—there is insistence, for 
example, on 51% of local interests to be represented on the 


voting stock—or there are restrictions on the discharge of 
inefficient employees, or. there are trade unions with excessive 
privileges, all of which prevent the rational running of the 
enterprise. 


There may be all sorts of rules and regulations governing 
the right to income from the investment: the company may 
be forced to share its profits or at least, not be allowed to 
convert them into his own currency. 


There is no room here to go into the underlying causes 
of these restrictions, except to say that they are mostly due 
to deeply laid prejudices on the disadvantages of private 
capitalism, and to ideological considerations. 


Beyond the removal of some of these restrictions, there 
are also, of course, a variety of positive measures which can 
be taken to encourage the private investor, such as the care- 
ful negotiation of treaties which must provide the basic legal 
climate, and provide for reciprocal privileges and guarantees, 
preferably through international agencies rather than bila- 
terally. The question of double taxation is a tricky problem, 
and in this respect more can be done by the country providing 
the capital, either by unilaterally reducing taxation at home, 
or by initiating an agreement on the subject. 


In conclusion, subject to the usual qualification on general- 
isations, it would seem that as far as domestic capital forma- 
tion is concerned, by far the most important source should 
be voluntary savings. Taxation should be used primarily 
in order to cover the budget, and possibly to draw off some 
excess purchasing power from the very rich, but not as a 
basic means of capital formation. Inflation in some cases 
can be a method of obtaining capital but is, in underdeveloped 
countries, a highly dangerous. policy for extra-economic 
reasons. 


As far as foreign sources are concerned, it would seem 
that the most amportant in the initial stages of develop- 
ment must be from Government to Government, and only 
when political guarantees are stronger, and basic services 
have been developed, will the accent be more on private in- 
vestors, either directly or through the International Bank. 


The gap between the amount needed as an initial injec- 
tion into the economy, and the amount available, is, even 
on the most optimistic estimate, extremely large. It can 
be ‘bridged only by a very large increase in foreign aid, which 
would have to be governmental, plus a brake on the popula- 
tion increase, or by the establishment of the Soviet system 
of brutal cuts in consumption plus infinite political power. 


We can but hope that the first course will prevail. 


JAPAN AND EUROPE’S IMPACT 
“SECLUSION, JAPAN’S TRAGEDY” 


By Koichiro Muramatsu 
(Professor of Economic History) 


I 


As a result of the tragic end of World War II, there in- 
evitably has taken place serious self-examination among us 
Japanese people. We feel within ourselves the development 
of a new mental attitude, a new outlook on man and the uni- 
verse—a reflection of the current social renovation born of a 
series of reformatory legislation including the new Constitu- 
tion. An important aspect of this spiritual transition is 
that we have in our minds a new and acute consciousness of 
the difference in character between the Japanese and European 
mentalities, and that the adoption of things European has 


become to us the problem of the time. 


We do not mean 
by this such superficial issue as the aping of Western, especial- 
ly American, customs and manners which are swaying society 
in general. The reception of the culture and spirit of the 
West began about a hundred years ago. Since then Japan 
has been marvelled at by other countries, because as a new 
nation of the Western type culture in East Asia, she has made 
such rapid progress. And yet, the Japanese are finding them- 
selves once again engrossed in the adoption of things Western, 
with more vigor and seriousness than ever. What are the 
reasons? One of them is that the Japanese people in response 
to the changes in the social structure and the shifting of 
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balance of social influences that has resulted from the latest 
renovation, have begun to take interest in things Western 
from a different angle and a new mental outlook. But the 
more important is that today those who fathomed the depths 
of the Japanese spirit in its realities during the wartime ten- 
sion and who consequently felt the vital need for serious re- 
flection on it are facing the opportunity to review both the 
Japanese and the Western spirit with more profundity. It 
has often been pointed out that there exists a basic difference 
between the spirit of Europe and the spirit of Japan or the 
Orient—a basic difference in mental attitude and view of the 
world. One Chinese scholar has written a book entitled Why 
China Has No Science? This question echoes the recognition 
of this difference and a sort of yearning regret resulting from 
such recognition. It is quite natural that the Japanese eng- 
aged in serious self-reflection since the war’s end should turn 
their eyes again to this matter with a new meaning and greater 
profundity than ever. 


Mr. Tetsuro Watsuji, noted scholar of ethics and the 


history of the Japanese spirit, published a work in the spring 
of 1950, in which he made a scientific study of this subject 
from an interesting angle. His work was entitled Seclusion, 
Japan’s Tragedy. Historical studies of Japan in seclusion 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are not scarce, 
nor studies that enumerate the various effects, advantages and 
disadvantages, of seclusion on Japan manifested in various 
social and cultural phenomena are lacking either. But the 
latest work by Mr. Watsuji differs largely from all these in 
the treatment of the subject. It is born out of the self-reflec- 
tion that the Japanese people were driven to during and after 
the World War II. He holds that the spiritual deficiencies 
of the Japanese people that were bared during the late war 
have their root in the lack of scientific attitude and a propen- 
sity to value intuition more than reasoning. And he finds this 
deficient trait of the national spirit can be traced back to three 
and a half centuries ago, when the leaders of Japan shut their 
country to the rest of the world. To the time when Europe, 
awakened to the spirit of discovery and of scientific enquiry 
into man and Nature, had just begun to extend its hand to 
Japan through missionary work; when the Japanese people, 
unsatisfied with continuing their traditionally lethargic life, 
were striving to get to a deeper layer of spiritual life, and 
therefore, were ready to welcome and absorb the spirit of 
Europe; when virtually the same social conditions as today 
existed in this country and the people were forced to do self- 
reflection. According to him, the spiritual shortcomings of 
the Japanese people today should not be regarded, as often 
they are, as the after-effects of her seclusion or as the effects 
arising from the conditions of this country after she was 
secluded: Rather, they should be regarded to originate in 
her very action of secluding herself. The action was tragic; 
having been brought into contact with the positive, scien- 
tific spirit and the spirit of expansion of Europe and having 
begun to absorb them, Japan had the opportunity to advance 
in the same direction with Europe, but she finally relinquished 
it of herself through seclusion. That is why Mr. Watsuji 
subtitles his work Japan’s Tragedy. 


_ According to Mr. Watsuji, he knows no one among Jap- 
anese historians who treats the historical issue of “seclusion” 
in the same manner as he does. This view may. be objected 
td, for other historians have made the same kind of studies 
as ‘his, so long as the facts and process of seclusion in Japan 
are concerned. Basically, however, Mr. Watsuji is right in 
his contention. For in Seclusion he not only makes use of 
historical sources in new combinations and from an entirely 
new angle, and presents unique ideas and interpretations alien 


to other historical works, but also, with the spiritual crisis. 


experienced by present-day Japan on. his back, penetrates 
through the surface strata of historical data into their dark 


spiritual basis. Herein is found the uniqueness that places 
Seclusion above a mere historical work; it is a book that shows’ © 
what problems the Japanese people are facing today. In this — 
article, this writer seeks to give a brief sketch of Seclusion, 
Japan’s Tragedy and some of his own views in regard to this _ 
subject. | 


Il 


Compared with the same category of work, Seclusion ‘s 
noted for its novelty of arrangements in the first place.- The. 
conditions that led Japan to seclusion, including Christian mis- 
sionary work by foreigners, constitute Mr. Watsuji’s main dis- 
cussions, but he precedes them with a big Part I in which 


he gives colorful descriptions of the discovery of new sea 


routes and new continents by Portuguese and Spaniards, and 
this Part I itself has a long introductory chapter reviewing 
the spiritual conditions of Europe that gave rise to these 
explorations. This shows that his historical eyes, instead 
of being led by mére factual links of phenomena in Japan, are 
glued between the spirits of two cultural spheres of Japan 
and Europe through the investigation of their spiritual con- | 


taet and conflicts. For this reason, the author in Part I con- 


cerns himself primarily with discussions, going beyond the 
scope of factual links.to the seclusion of Japan, on the condi- 
tions leading to the formation of the European cultural sphere 
and the peculiarly European spiritual movements arising there- 
from, with the widening of the mental horizon of Europe 
symbolized in. the movement for exploration as. the main 
theme. Even in dealing with the circumstances that led to 
the formation of the European cultural sphere, the author 
likewise lays emphasis not only on the spiritual and social 
conditions of the Germanic cultural sphere but also on other 
cultural areas of a conflicting nature, he attaches-great im- 
portance to the effects resulting from the contact between the 
Germanic and Islamic cultures. 


After the Roman Empire collapsed, the Germanic world 
came into being in the West. While the latter had been going 
slowly through its first stage of development over the long 
period of the fourth and fifth centuries to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, under the leadership of the quasi-ancient 
Christian church rather than on its own, the cultural spheres 
of Byzantine and Islam developed in the East, and the rapidly- 
attained mellow ripeness of the latter culture and the rapid 
expansion of its sphere of influence in particular brought a tre- 
mendous effect on the growing medieval culture of a Christian 
and Germanic world. The West had a great deal to learn 
from the East concerning the formation of a feudalistic society 
centering on the knight, the establishment of the teachings 
of the medieval church based on the adoption of Aristotelean 
philosophy and the advance to the Mediterranean commerce of 
the Germanic people led by the Italian city-states. The con- 
sciousness of the unified West, on the other hand, was born 
as a strong consciousness of resistance against the penetration 
of the pagan influence from the East. 


This Eastern influence was especially marked in Iberian 
states neighboring on and invaded by the Islams. For in- 
stance, the adventurous and fervently religious spirit of the 
Islamic knights first found its way into the martial spirit 
of the Germanic people that lived in the Iberian peninsula. 
On the other hand, there inevitably sprang up in this region 
a strong spirit bent on conquering the Pagans and restoring 
the lost territory.: The infused spirit of the Islamic knights, 
spreading to various countries in Europe, later flowered in the 
knighthood of the Middle Ages, while the original Germanic 
spirit that resisted. against the Pagans developed into the 
Crusades on‘ an all European scale. As a matter of fact, 
it was during the Crusades that the West’s consciousness of 
resistance to the East. finally. crystallized into the conscious- 
ness that Europe: existed as a unified cultural sphere. — 
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. The unified culture of the Middle Ages supported by the 
universal rule of the Catholic church and the doctrines deve- 
loped out of the teachings of the church was broken up under 
the new forces rising toward the end of the Middle and at the 
beginning of the Modern Ages. The martial spirit of the 
_ knight, tamed by the teachings of the church, gave a founda- 
tion of the spirit of adventure and the spirit of pursuit of the 
limitless in the movements of an age which, turning its eyes 
from the trut%s of Heaven to the realities of the earth, soughi 
to discover therein a new world and new life. The revival) of 
the ancient culture and the resultant re-emergence of a 
scientific and rational spirit jointly shook the. foundation of 
the old view of life and the world woven into the doctrines of 
the church. The resistance of the national state against the 
Papacy and the revolt of the rising citizenry against the 
nobility and knighthood that had become degraded and. dis- 
orderly—all such revolutions against the rein of tradition pro- 
vided necessary social basis for the movement for rationaliza- 
tion of the spirit. The rise of these new forces full of vigor 
and the resultant confusion in society brought about a new 
age—the Renaissance, the age of discovery of Nature and 
humanity by talented individuals with superb insight and 
original power of expression and execution. 


A new spirit of Europe thus came into being. As an 
expression of this spirit, the world was explored geographically 
at the outset of the Modern Times and the mental horizon 
of Europe was widened to cover the whole world. The author 


is primarily interested in these facts in relation to Japan of | 


the same period. He expounds that, viewed from a spiritual 
angle, there exists close connection between these events and 
those that had led to the formation of the European cultural 
sphere and the peculiar spirit of Europe arising therefrom. 
The old spirit of the Crusade, the spirit of conquest over the 
East and of resistance against the Pagans, combined with 
the newly aroused interest in the Far East, as introduced by 
Marco Polo and others, and its commercial lures, in setting 
the European people on the road of exploration to the. East. 
Attempts were made, taking advantage of the Christian 
world considered to exist in the East, to extend missionary 
work to create there new Christian worlds. In these attempts, 
the vanguard was assumed, in place of the Italians, by the 
Iberians, who had been brought up in. resistance against 
Islam. In Portugal, we see the spirit of ‘Henry the Navi- 
gator who staked everything on the expansion of mental 
horizons in the scientific and experimental spirit of the Re- 
naissance, guiding the people in all their attempts at dis- 
covering the sea route to India, making all the energies ex- 
pended on the opening of navigation routes for spice trade, 
on the acquisition of overseas territory as well as on the 


counter-reformation. The Spanish were stirred by a more 


knightly spirit of conquest and acquisition. Even at the 
time when they made the accidental discovery of the Ameri- 
can continent by the adventure of Columbus, their object 
was to discover a western route through which to reach the 
countries in the East. As a matter of fact, they mistook 
the newly discovered land as a part of the old Eastern world, 
and at once took to conquering, acquiring and colonizing it. 
At about the same time, King Manoel I of Portugal had 
South America which had been known to the Portuguese 
since Cabral’s discovery, explored and investigated, having 
commissioned Amerigo Vespucci to. go on the expedition. 
Here -we see at work the spirit guiding the Portuguese in 
their expeditions, different from that guiding the Spanish. 


Herein lies the reason why the honor of discovery and nam- 


ing of the’ New Continent was reserved for Vespucci, despite 
the fact that Columbus was the first to discover it. However, 


both these Iberian countries contributed alike to the widening 


of the mental horizons of Europe. The fact is best symbolized 
in the first round-the-world navigation achieved by the Spanish 


fleet under the command of Magellan, the veteran Portuguese’ 


navigator. 


Written from the basic point of view stated above, Part I 
of Seclusion entitled ‘‘Formation of a World-wide Horizon” 
tells. of the difficulties the Portuguese encountered in their 
attempts to discover a navigation route to the East, of the 
establishment of their colony in India and the state of the 
missionary work going on in the Eastern countries in parallel 
with it at the hands of the rising Jesuits, and thus traces 
the gradual expansion of the mental horizon of Europe toward 
the Far East. It also tells the history of the establishment 
of colonies in America by the Spaniards, and describes with 
vividness the processes by which the westward -expansion of 
the same geographical horizon, getting based on the new 
Continent, finally came to meet with its eastward expansion 
advanced by the Portuguese and together placed the whole 
world under one mental horizon encircling it. Japan too 
came within the pale of the eastwad advance of the European 
influences, through Portuguese traders, the first of whom 
was drifted on her shore in 1542, and through Francisco 
Xavier, one of the Jesuit church founders and other missionary 
workers who followed in his steps. The new human spirit 
born in Europe after the Renaissance knocked at the door of 
the Japanese spirit, in the form of scientific spirit and the 
spirit of pursuit of the limitless. 


Part II of Seclusion entitled “Japan at the Outset of 
the Modern Age, its Situation in the World-wide Horizon” 
first deals with missionary activities by Xavier and his 
Portuguese successors, which were centered on Kyushu and 
the Kyoto-Osaka area, together with the movements of 
Portuguese traders who followed in their wake. It describes 
the activities of the Spanish missionary group who sought 
contact with Japan in competition with the Portuguese and 
also the activities of Spanish, Dutch and English merchants 
in Japan. And leading from this train of events, it tells 
very concretely how Japan responded to them, solving vigor- 
ously the problem of contact with the rest of the world at 
that time, and yet why Japan finally chose to isolate herself 
from the European movements for the expansion of mental 
horizon by adopting a retarding policy of seclusion. 


It is worthy of note that missionaries including Xavier - 


at once pinned hopes and expectations on Japan as a country 
with a greatly promising future when they first arrived in 
this country to spread the teachings of Christianity. These 
foreign missionary workers were able to get permission and 
aid with comparative ease from the local feudal lords in 
Western Japan who eagerly sought to invite foreign traders 
to their territory because of commercia)] profits involved. In 
that age of wars between lords, of wars of survival—arms, 
ammunitions, aid, both direct and indirect, that were available 
in time of war from missionaries and foreign tracers that 
followed them, were, big enough lures to these feudal lords. 
The Jesuit. missionaries, on the other hand, deliberately fol- 
lowed their customary policy with success which brought ill- 
fame upon them in Europe in iater days, the policy of pro- 
tecting their own positions through a close tie-up with those 
in power in whatever country they might be. But the primary 
reason why they considered Japan as a country full of hopes 
was more profoundly human. After a long itinerary along 
the coasts of the Orient, they arrived in Japan and found 
that her people were superior to others. To the Jesuits it 
seemed that the Japanese people respected honor, hated false- 
hood, had an open heart to accept a new religion and wisdom 
to judge its teachings. Furthermore, once converted to 
Christianity, the Japanese demonstrated their spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of faithfulness to their teachers. All these na- 


tional traits of the Japanese convinced the Jesuits that they 


had arrived in a country full of hopes: Their conviction was 
justified by their subsequent success in missionary work and 
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the devotion of the converts they witnessed in the course of 
the work. Under the protection of feudal lords in the Kyushu 
district at the beginning, and later of Nobunaga Oda, who 
was gradually gripping the political power of the country, 
the Jesuit missionaries steadily expanded their sphere of 
influence. As a result, their followers rapidly increased in 
number, in all strata of society, ranging from influential lords 
and distinguished warriors down to peasants, fishermen and 
urban people in general, not only in Kyushu but in Cenirai 
Japan as well. Churches, seminarios and collegios designed 
to educate converts and ministers were established in important 
centres of the country. 


Political unity attained by Nobunaga by force was in- 
herited and completed by Hideyoshi Toyotomi. But after 
1587, Hideyoshi placed a ban on the propagation of Christianity 
ih the country and started the persecution of the Christians. 
For all this, however, a large number of people maintained 
their faith under the leadership of the missionaries who had 
gone underground; also they were constantly joined by new 
converts. Ukon Takayama, a trusted lord of Hideyoshi, gave 
up his territory at once without any regret, when called upon 
to choose between it and his faith. The wife of another lord 
(Gracia Hosokawa), in defiance of the ban, which did not 
allow her to attend the church herself, made her lady in wait- 
ing, who had joined the faith already, learn the rites of 
baptism and was baptised at her hand. 


leyasu Tokugawa who laid the foundation of the Shogunate 
that lasted 265 years prohibited Christianity in the country. 
But until the beginning of the seventeenth century, Christian 
influences prevailed in the country, chiefly because the con- 
trol was tolerant, as seen from the fact that the converts 
numbered 750,000 in 1605. The spread of the Christian faith, 
however, gave Ieyasu considerable misgivings and led him to 
resort to the persecution of its followers in his later years. 
In the days of his successors, the control grew increasingly 
rigid and persecution severe but the zeal of the followers over 
their faith grew correspondingly great. In 1637, when the 
Christians in a corner of Kyushu rose in revolt against the 
lord of the district who was notorious for his cruel adminis- 
tration and relentless enforcement of the ban on Christianity, 
the rebels gathered an army of 65,000 soldiers, and the first 
commander in chief of the Shogunate forces had to die in 
action. Though we have to take into consideration that the 
Christians were aided by warriors who lost their feudal lords 
in the newly unified government of the Shogunate, yet the 
whole thing is enough to show how strongly rooted was this 
new religion among the masses despite the long years of per- 
secution. 


Herein apparently lies the reason why the author of 
Seclusion is especially interested in the events of the g0- 
called Christian movement in the olden days. He objects to 
treating this important historical fact as an episode added 
to Japanese histoiy from outside, as has been customarily 
done by Japanese historians. He also rejects the view of this 
movement held by Japanese people in general, in whom the 
interest in this movement is linked to the exoticism they feel 
for the things brought from abroad. Instead, he holds, no 
doubt most rightly, that the propagation of Christianity in 
the early days by the Portuguese was in fact a voluntary 
movement on the side of the Japanese, especially the masses, 
who sought to be awakened to the new human spirit, and 
that the movement was symbolic of the Japanese spirit that 
reached out a hand of welcome to the spirit of Europe that 
extended its feeler as far as Japan seeking to expand its own 
mental horizon. : 


The author explains why there were such primary mental 
conditions of receptiveness among the leaders and masses 


through a brief review of Japanese history. About the same 
time, when in the west the Germanic world began to shape 
itself under the influence of the Roman culture and civiliza- 
tion, Japan too began to benefit by the ancient culture of 
China, and, by absorbing especially the culture of the Tang 
Dynasty through the 7 to 9 century, had accomplished a semi- 
ancient culture of her own, at least in the court and the 
Buddhist-circle. When the Crusades were in progress in 
Europe, there was an analogous spiritual movement going on 
in the East; that is, the imported alien culture was gradually 
assimilated by the Japanese race. Out of this spiritual move- 
ment was born the culture of the Kamakura period, centered 
on the SAMURAI- or knight-circle which had remained until 
then outside the court culture. In the sphere of religious 
awakening, for instance, there sprang up in Japan, parallel and 
contemporaneous with that in Europe, a movement for re- 
formation of religious life, based on the inwardness of the 
personal belief. In the case of Japan, however, she lacked 
the stimulus of contaets and conflicts with military and 
aggressive alien races and with aggressive alien culture 
spheres, which aided Europe in acquiring her self-conscious- 
ness and led to the birth of the spirit of expansion and 
conquest of the East. The result is the seclusion of the 
Japanese spirit; it lacks impulse to expand outward. Toward 
the end of the Kamakura period, Japan was attacked by the 
Mongol Empire and had her first experience of a fight against 
a military alien race. 


However, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, just 
at the time when Europe was witnessing the liberation of 
the human spirit at the end of the Middle Ages and the begin- 
ning of the Modern Age, and the active social shake-ups that 
followed it, Japan too saw; almost parallel with those events, 
the collapse of the unified regime of the Ashikaga Shogunate, 
independence of feudal lords from the central government, 
and the beginning of the so-<alled “age of wars’. Such 
wars culminated in the rise of new territorial powers and 
of some communal cities, all of them new formation of an 
age unfettered by tradition and social status. Riots of 
farmers and large religious sects that recurred in Japan in 
those days were similar in nature to those that cropped up 
in Europe. Sometimes, a whole province rebeled against its 
military ruler through a popular conspiration (KUNI-IKKI). 
In those days, on the other hand, there were Japanese ad- 
venturers and pirates called by the Chinese ““WA-KO” or 
Japanese invaders who were engaged in plundering along the 
coast of Korea and China and as far as the South Seas area. 
To stop ruthless activities the government went into treaty 
with China, under which the latter issued and regulated 
licenses to the ships engaged in trade with China (KANGO 
TRADE). All these show that there was being born at that 
time a new spirit among the Japanese, and that they were 
seeking a new world for themselves. They opened their eyes 
for the first time to foreign countries, and went out daringly 
as far as the China Sea and the Indian Ocean, with a posi- 
tive spirit of adventure. Francisco Xavier met a Japanese 
named Yajiro in Malacca, and learning about Japan from him 
for the first time, resolved to propagate Christianity in Japan. 


Although. the same popular movement for autonomy as 
in Europe was carried on in Japan for a time very vigorously, 
it failed to accomplish anything lasting. Unlike in Europe, 
it did not give birth to any city-states or autonomous towns, 
and even those autonomous organizations that had survived 
were later turned into sub-agencies of the police administra- 
tion by the government. The advance abroad of the Japanese 
was a spontaneous out-flowing of the energy of the nation, 
and was entirely private in character; it had nothing of a 
public enterprise conducted under a state plan; it had not a 
vestige of the scientific spirit of exploration. Consequently, 
the activities of the Japanese abroad contributed but Little 
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towards widening the mental horizons of the people at home. 


For all that, the minds of the Japanese in general at that 


time could be said to have been sufficiently receptive to the 


spirit of Europe exemplified in Christianity, for the reason 


that, having passed through a critical age, the age of wars, 
they were now seeking to grasp a new human spirit freed 
from traditions and conventions, as well as'a new view of 
the world. 


Nobunaga Oda, the most powerful and influential of re 


lords in those days, had béen pushing forward step by step 
the work of unifying the country by force of arms. Ruthless 
destroyer of tradition, he possessed a mental capacity to see 
beyond the mental horizons of the ordinary Japanese lords. 


He was a leader.in whom the sense of the crisis of the times, 


was the best realized. To him Christianity was no concern 
as a religious issue, yet he took interest in it as a window 
to let in fresh air from the wider world outside, and promised 
the missionaries propagating this new religion friendliness 
and protection. .Under his protection the missionary work 
secured a foothold in the’ center of ‘the country, and also 
achieved a steady success in the southwestern provinces. This 


situation continued until the early days of the period of 


Hideyoshi Toyotomi, Nobunaga’s successor, when, the in- 
fluence of the new religion steadily gaining ground, an ,in- 
creasingly large number of powerful lords joined the faith. 
A political unity was finally accomplished by Hideyoshi, the 
age of social revolution, the age of disrespect for tradition, 
free competition among abilities and subversion of precedence 


i.e. ousting of the superior ranks by the inferior, was put an . 


end to; and now, to maintain their established positions,.the 
newly-risen potentates and ruling classes sought to keep 
order in society by making traditions and conventions . once 
again rule the life of the people. As for Hideyoshi, he did 
not much bother about the new religion as such, nor about 
its spiritual possibilities. He rather wanted to get. through 
the hands of the missionaries arms and warships with which 
to augment his power. So it was no wonder that, alarmed at 
the wide spread of the new religion among all classes of 
people, or at the spirit of Japan rising to meet and welcome 


the spirit of Europe, and, more particularly, out.of anger. 


with those missionaries who were reluctant in assisting him 
in getting warships, he should have suddenly issued a ban on 


Christianity, and that, later when the rumour reached him. 


that missionaries were all agents of invasion sent out by their 
governments, he should have started persecuting them. Ieyasu 


Tokugawa held a similar view regarding traffic with Europe; 


he too saw in it a means of enriching and strengthening. the 


country. So, although he banned open propagation of Chris- 


tianity he allowed the coming to Japan of foreign traders. 
As for Ieyasu, he even tried to do everything in his power to 
promote trade with the outside world. However, the founder 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate that was to last two and a half 
centuries, was essentially a conservative; his first.and fore- 
most concern was to keep order in society. So, leyasu -de- 
signed the study of Confucianism as the official. study, and 
by reorienting the SAMURAI class to the conservative ethics 
of this age-old Oriental philosophy, instituted a spirit that 
would confront ard combat the spirit of Europe and the new 
spirit of Japan that, bent upon the destruction of tradition, 
had welcomed it. Out of the confrontation of this conserva- 
tive spirit with the tenacious underground activities of the 
Portuguese and their Japanese followers and the ill-conceived 
machinations of the Spanish monks who had sneaked into this 
country, arose a tension, which caused the ban on Christianity 
to be made more severe. The situation continued until the 
orders issued in 1635 and 1639 and placed a ban on the Japan- 
ese going and coming back from abroad as well as on trade 
with all European powers, except through one narrow channel 
left open or through the hands of Chinese and Dutch mer- 


chants at Nagasaki, completed the national structure of seclu- 


offer us various valuable suggestions. 


seclusion. 


past. 


sion. Thus Japan voluntarily gave up her first chance of 
participating inthe widening of the mental horizons of the 
world and going ahead in step with the European nations in 
the development of the modern spirit. “Herein lies the’tragedy 


of Japan in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 


herein also lies the origin of Japan’s tragedy today.. 


Ill 


_-The writer wishes to conclude this article by noting down 


a few of the impressions he received from reading this book, 
and also a few of his own views on the subject treated in it. 
- Firstly, Mr. Watsuji’s original way of taking up the subject 


and his sensitive reaction to the realities of the Japanese mind 


_ today constitute the great merit of Seclusion. 


Secondly, the author’s view of history and his method 
‘In the preface to this 
book, the author defines the meaning of the title “Seclusion” 
and says that. it means “the action of secluding a country’, 


‘not the state, of things in a country secluded. This definition 


which ig not.necessarily very clear contains, as far as the 
writer sees, two meanings which are fundamentally different 
from. each other, though they both fit the contents of the 
book. The one is that what the author treats in this book 
is not the condition of Japan after she was secluded, but the 
historical development of the transitional age heading towards 
In this connection, the definition refers only to 
the boundaries of the’subject he treats. But the other is more 
important; here, the definition refers not to the subject 
treated but to the attitude towards history of the author him- 
sclf. The author sees history not in terms of state of things 
but ‘in terms of action. What this means must be construed 
from a perusal of the whole book. 


It is customary among our historians to treat the seclu- 
sion of our country simply as a casual chain of facts in the 
Even when they discuss its meaning, for instance its 
advantages and disadvantages, the sense of value which is 
the criterion of meaning is assumed to be self-evident, and 
it is explained simply as what is due to facts as such. The 
author, on the contrary, first states clearly his own per- 
sonal view of history with which he. sees the seclusion of 
our country, or the point of view of history all his own from 
which he regards the action of Japan today and the similar 
action cf Japan in seclusion as tragedies. And from this 
point. of. view, he clarifies the meaning of Japan’s seclu- 
sion, and expresses. it not as a‘casual chain of facts but 
rather as a teleological entity. While other historians re- 
gard. historical facts as things of the past, dead ashes, so 
to speak, which lie there simply waiting for their casual 
relations and the meaning they once had to be explained, 
the author of this book regards them as something dif- 
ferent. He moulds them into a number of historical ele- 
ments, according to their contribution to the historical 
development as he sees it. The movement for the expan- 


sion of the mental horizon of Europe is an instance of such 


historical elements. The Japanese spirit that reacted to 
it, either as a force that welcomed it in order to liberate 
itself and grasp a new world, or as a force that tried to 
suppress it in order to maintain its own established posi- 
tion, and thus created new history is another. This means 
he sees historical facts as living forces. To the author, the 
field in which functions the spirit which is the force that 
ever creates new history,—that field is history. Seen from 
this point of view, history is not a mere casual chain of 
established facts. It is the action of choosing and realizing 
one single course of history out of all theoretically possible 
courses, of which there are many. In other words, history 
is action that realizes history. 
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Apart from whether: the above: is what’ 
the author himself, if called upon, ‘would have made, there 


is tio doubt that such attitude towards history is appropriate 


to the experience of the people of Japan today, and to ‘the 


problems of historiology of today. We have lived. through 
an age of confusion and violent’ changes, and in the midst 


of the collisions of conflicting. forces, we.have often seen 


history choose its course and advance in directions different 
from those that looked theoretically more rational. We 
have seen the point of view of history quickly change in a 
short pericd of time, and history-books demanded to be 
réwritten. The days are’ now gone when historians could 
assume their point of view of history to be self-evident, 
and all that they had to do was: to seek factual acchracy. 


The same problems of historiology as we are now faced 
with must have been already faced with by people aiter 
the end of World War I. At that time, too, there was talk 
about the crisis of historiology. As a matter of fact, there 
was noticed among the people distrust of the establish.d 
view of history, due to the same sudden change and con- 
fusion of the sense of historical value as we have experienced, 
and’ also loss of .interest in historiology arising from the 
same cause, among the younger generation. Even from 
such crisis, however, historiology as a specialized science 
and its objective, critical method did not seem to suffer any 


effect at all, no doubt because the people at that time were 


convinced, as we are now, that these are the necessary 
foundation for right historical perception. But it is one 
thing to have such conviction; and another to assert that, 
in oider to build up history which is based on factual ac- 
curacy and yet captivates the minds of the present genera- 
tion, it is enough to rely upon established methods and 
established point of view of history. This book offers various 
valuable suggestions to those people. who are concerned 
about these problems. 


Thirdly, the writer wishes to make a few comments on 


the contents of this book. According to the author, the - 


constituent historical elements of the European spirit, which 
acted as the driving force behind the movement for the 


_ world-wide expansion of the European. mental ‘horizon, are: 


the spirit of conquest of the Crusades, the knightly spirit 
of adventure, the spirit of pursuit of the limitless; the 
scicntific spirit and the spirit of discovery of the Renais- 


sance, and the spirit of liberation from the established view | 


of man'and the world that resulted from them And he 
takes up the contact and conflict between such spirit of 
Europe and the spirit of Japan as the main theme of his 
study. Probably his consciousness of the fact that the 
same theme is being repeated in the same refrain in the 
spiritual world of Japan today is what has made this book 
more than a mere study of historical facts. ) 


The spirit of. Europe is something that some- 
thing that changes’ with the development of history, even 
if. it remains the same in its basic character, in its being a’ 


scientific spirit, a spirit of pursuit of the limitless, etc. 
Accordingly, if Japan tad pioperly absorbed this spirit of . 


Europe in the sixteenth and seventcenth centuries, when’ 
she was still. full of naive energies, its effect on her would’ 
have béen great; but it is dificult to surmise on this as- 
sumption alone, what then would have been the subsequent. 
position of Japan in the mental horizon of Europe or of the 
world. That it is difficult becomes clear when one looks at 
the position in Europe of Spain and Portugal which once 


spread the spirit of Europe to the East and the New 


tinent. This fact gives a cloudiness to the view of the 
author who regards Japan’s seclusion as a tragedy. 


Also, one must pay full attention to the fact that in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century and in the seven- 
teenth century, when in Japan there was a growing tendency 
towards seclusion, nearly the same condition held in Europe—_ 
the p.iedominance of the political interests of thé state, the 
d.sire for the stabilization of established conditions and a 
responding tendency towards conservat.sm, the dogmatiza- 
tion of the spirit, and a similar tendency, though varying 
in degree, towards seclusion. However, this situation in 


Europe was no more than a stage of development that ecul- . 


minated in the formation of‘ the new spirit of enlightened 
man in the eighteenth century. Although the writer 1 not 


‘prepaied to pass judgement on the history of Japan, he 


cannot but feel that paying proper attention to this fact. 
provides us with useful suggestions in respect to the mean- 
ing of Japan’s seclusion. In other words, he wonders whe- 
ther he might not regard it also as a stage of deveinpment,. 
and explain its meaning accordingly. As a matter of fact, 


when the spirit of Europe reached its hand to Japan for .a: 


second time, towards the end of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 


through the warships of England, Russia, the United States. 
and other countries, Japan made to it a response entirely 


The earlier. 
response had been founded on her people’s_ individualistic. 


desires of being converted to a new religion, but this time; 
Japan .in the’ Meiji. 


different from that she had made earlier. 


it was founded on national interests. 
era or under the Emperor’s government that had replaced 


the Tokugawa Shogunate soon after the coming of Perry,, 


absorbed the culture, civilization and spirit of Europe from 
entirely national viewpoints. As for present-day Japan, 
she is undergoing a metamorphosis from a power state to 
a democratic country. Consequently, it is expected the con- 
tact botween the Japanese and European spirits will show 
entirely new developments in the future. From this point 
of view, it seems that Mr. Watsuji’s view of Japan’s seclu- 
sion as a tragedy is too sharp. Perhaps his consciousness 
of he tragedy today is reflected in his view of the past. 


LACQUER WARE INDUSTRY OF BURMA 


Burmese lacquer ware is a very interesting the 
_ result of several centuries of development, and the number 
of craftsmen engaged in its manufacture is greater than is. 
usually, supposed;-in fact the industry ranks as one of the 


more important of the indigenous handicrafts. Production is 
more or. less localised in a few areas, but the. 


occupation, in the production of the bamboo frame-works and 
other parts to which the lacquer workers apply their. material. 

Thitsi, the material’ used in Lacquer Ware:— There is a 
good déal of misconception as to this material and one finds 


| lacquer. 


total number 
~ of’ whole-time workers on lacquer ‘wares is about 7,000, “while 


‘manymore people are engaged, generally asa ‘subsidiary 


mentioning lac and lacquer wares in the’ same sen- 
tence, as if lac were the material used in the production of : 
Now undoubtedly lac and. lacquer havea connection - 
i etymologically but the term. lacquer is applicable to a certain 


“ 


type of ware produced in the area stretching from Japan on'the ~: ° ‘ 


East to Burma on the West. ..Lac is a substance of animal 
origin, used in the manufacture of varnishes, while ‘thé mate- 


‘rial used in the manufacture of lacquer wares is of veget- 
_ able origin and except in their shiny surfaces lac wares and 
_ laequer wares have nothing in common. 


The material used in the production of the shiny surface 
of lacquered wares is procured from more than one plant. The 
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Japanese obtain their material from the sumach (Rhus verni- 
cifera), and the Burmans theirs from the thitsi tree (melanor- 
rhoea usitata). In both cases the material is obtained by 
making incisions in the back of the tree, whence there issues 
a greyish sticky liquid which hardens on exposure to a jet black 
solid. The composition of the Japanese and Burmese materials 
is similar consisting, in the case of thitsi, of about 85 per 
eent of urushic acid, the balance being diastatic matter, oils» 
-and gums. Hardening takes place by the action of the diasta- 
tic matter on the urushic acid, and unlike varnishes lacquer 
ware needs Moisture when drying and sets better in the dark; 
in fact it will not set properly in direct sunlight, while tem- 
perature above 120 degrees Fahr. is bad for it. 


The thitsi tree is a fine upstanding tree found particularly 
in the drier forests of the province up to 3,500 feet. The 
timber is a very beautiful dark red with yellowish streaks, 
hard and durable and takes a good polish. With age the colour 
acquires a deeper tone and the wood is very suitable for high 
class furniture It is, however, with the lacquer materia] that 
we are concerned; this is known as thitsi. In a monograph 
on the tree p.epared by the Forest Department (Indian Forest ’ 
Records, Vol. VI, Part III), Mr. Blanford is quoted as follows:— 


The usual method of tapping is to make two deep notches 
to form a V. The notches are eight to ten inches long, and 
about two inches deep. At the base of the V, small bamboo — 
cups are placed, with an edge stuck into a small horizontal cut 
just at the base of the V, in such a way that the oil which 
exudes from the V-shaped notch flows into the cup. The oil 
can only be collected in fairly dry weather, as when it rains 
the oil is either washed away or is too diluted in the cups to 
be of any use. It is usual to have notches, one above the 
other, as high as a man can reach. About four or five can 
be made in a slanting direction, one above the other Once 
the tree has been tapped in any one’s place, it must be left 
at least four, if not five, years to allow the original notches 
to ‘heal over completely before being tapped again. It thus 
follows that if a line of notches is made each year and the 
tree is big enough to allow of five lines being mad:, the tree 
can be tapped every year; for, as soon as the total available 
surface has been tapped, the old blazes will have healed up 
completely and notching can be continued. The notching ap- 
pears to have no effect on the life of a tree and trees that are 
covered with scars appear to be as healthy as those which have 
not been tapped. 


The bulk of the present Burma supplies come from Katha 
and the Shan States. Bad methods of tapping threaten the 
future supplies, and the question of preserving the tree and 
regulating tapping is under consideration. At present the 
right to tap trees is subjected to forest licences, but there is 
no attempt to ensure scientific and safe methods. 


Development of Lacquer Ware:— To a forest dweller the 
value of thitsi as a material would soon become evident, and 
properly thitsi was first used as a waterproofing on basket 
ware. The material is so used wherever the tree is found. 


The next step was the production of a smooth surface. 
Probably this was first obtained on basket ware by the addi- 
tion of several coats of the thitsi. This weuld fill up the 
interstices and give a coating more or less shiny but still 
showing the nature of the frame work. From this to a really 
smooth surface is a fairly long step. The method by which 
ordinary simple lacquer ware, done on coarse basket work, is 
given a smooth shiny surface is as follows. The basket is first 
of all treated with a mixture of thitsi and clay which fills in 
the larger interstices without using up very much thitsi. This, 
after hardening, is smoothed and a second coating is applied 
which is smoothed again. The second coating is generally of 
@ finer materia] made by mixing thitsi with ash as a diluent, 


the object. being to obtain a smooth surface with as little ex- 
penditure of thitsi as possible. The finer the work, the finer 
is the powdered ash used; in high class work the ash is ob- 
tained from cowdung, paddy husk, or bones. This ash, in fact, 
also seems to shorten the period of setting, and as each coat 
has to set before another can be applied; quick setting is of 
some importance. The rest of the process is purely one of 
smoothing and coating with thitsi, turn and turn about. As 
the article comes near a finish the smoothing is more carefully 
done. Nature provides a suitable “sand paper’ in the leaf 
of the dahal tree, or in some cases the object is polished with 
paddy husk and water, while for the very finest work the fossil 
wood commonly found in the dry zone is powdered and used. 
The polishing agent varies with the quality of finish and the 
availability of materials. 


Often part of the article is coloured a brilliant red by 
painting it with a mixture of hinthapada and thitsi. Hin- 
thapada is obtained from China and is mercuric sulphide or 
cinnabar; it is exported from China to Europe as Chinese 
vermilion. Mixed with a small amount of thitsi and shansi 
(an oil from the Shan States) and applied to lacquer wares its 


brilliant red colour shows in spite of the darkening of the . 


thitsi, though in course of time it does tone somewhat and a 
very beautiful colour it is too. 


Generally the framework is of bamboo as described, but 
occasionally, as in the case of boxes, the craftsmen use wood. 
This naturally gives a smooth surface more readily and soft 
woods to which thitsi will adhere are preferred. 


This is the method of manufacture of the ordinary simple 
lacquer wares of the country. The main centres of produc- 
tion are at present Maungdaung and Kyaukka in the Lower 
Chindwin district. 3 


“Pagan Ware” its Origin and Development:— But in the 
lacquer ware usually known as “Pagan” ware we have a fur- 
ther development of the industry. The ornamented ware has 
a distinctive name in Burmese and is known as “yun” work. 
The characteristic of the “yun” work is that a pattern is 
worked on to the lacquer surface by a method of successive 
incisions filled with colouring matter. The process has reach- 
ed its highest development in Pagan and a description of the 
method by which the highest grades of Pagan ware are pro- 
duced will perhaps be of interest. 


We will take for our example a cup. After a series of 
coatings has brought the surface up to the condition of the 
plain lacquered ware already described, the cup is handed 
to a craftsman skilled in “yun” work. He takes the cup and 
proceeds to outline his figures by making a series of scratches 
with a sharp pointed iron style. The figures diawn are more 
or less conventionalised, but the skill exhibited is very con- 
siderable. The case with which the draughtsman proceeds 
and the rapidity with which he works are well worth some 
observation. The starting point for a figure is apparently the 
eye. The scratches having been made, a mixture of hinthapada 
and thitsi and shansi is rubbed over the surface of the cup 
filling the scratches with colour. When this has set the cup 
is again put on the lathe and polished, all colour being re- 
moved from the’ surface except that which fills the scratches, 
and we then have the outlines left in red on a black surface. 
A new series of scratches is made and the process is repeated. 
To obtain yellow lines they use orpiment as their pigment, to 
obtain green they mix together orpiment and indigo and for 
orange they use realgar. With these four pigments, hin- 
thapada, oripment, realgar and indigo, the patterns are pro- 
duced, each different shade being worked in by a separate 
series of scratches, so that in the fine work the article is al- 
ternately scratched and polished a large number of times. 
Now each application of thitsi and each coating of colour takes 
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some four or five days to set. This setting is carried out in 
cellars, for as I have already stated damp and darkness aid 
in the setting of thitsi. In a good piece of work in which 
the separate processes may be as many as 23, the time between 
start and finish is often as much as six months. This expla‘ns 
the delay which occurs .between the giving of an order and 
the delivering of an article and while purchasers may fret’ at 
this delay and blame the craftsman they can only sectre a 
shortening of the time by accepting inferior work. 


- At Pagan there has been a tendency to produce a very 
light ware, and consequently the best work in the manufacture 
of modern betel boxes or bowls has been done on finer frame- 
work than in the old ware. The difference is purely one of 
the framework, which is made of very fine woven bamboo, or 
in the case of the very thinnest articles, the warp is of bam- 
boo and the wool of hair, génerally hair. The lightness of the 
ware is an attraction in its way, and it exhibits the remark- 
able flexibility of the lacquer, but there ‘is a limit to the 
flexibility and you cannot crush the material as you would a 
Panama hat. 


Moulded Work:—We now turn to another form of lacquer 
ware, the moulded work made with a putty prepared from 
thitsi and ash. It has been already mentioned that to fill the 
interstices in the basket framework the craftsman mixed thitsi 
with other substances. For the finer work the mixture known 
as “‘thayo” is made of thitsi and bone of paddy husk ash. This 
mixture gives a fine plastic material which readily lends itself 
to manipulation, and it can be applied and made to adhere to 
plain surfaces, such as the side of boxes, by means of thitsi. 
After a few days it becomes hard and the general appearance 
is that of polished ebony, and in fact it is in some ways 
superior to carved wood being less liable to fracture. The 
craftsman in working this material uses a small moulding 
board, which he sprinkles with ash much as a pastry cook 
sprinkles his pastry with flour to prevent its adhering to the 
board and rolling pin. The putty itself is also constantly 
sprinkled with ash. The moulding is done with figures and 
a small tool, usually made of horn. With great dexterity he 
rapidly forms sprays and flowers, a touch with the fingers 
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giving the leaves that curve which renders them lifelike. Each 
small piece as it is finished is stuck on the box, or whatever 
surface is to be ornamented, by means of thitsi, and after the 
whole has dried it is generally painted over with thitsi to make 
sure that it adheres properly. In this way, large boxes for 
manuscripts, the bases of shrines, and other articles, are 
ornamented. Smaller running patterns are. moulded in place 
instead of on the moulding board. The result is embossed 
jet black surface. Generally this is gilded. There are stand- 
ard patterns in the floral work which have generally accepted 
names. This type of work has a quarter assigned to it in 
Mandalay, Sadaiktan being so called from the “‘Sadaiks” or 
manuscript chests which are made there, and the trade in 
these articles is still very considerable. Some of the Kengtung 
bowls exhibit the same kind of ornament. 


As an extension of this craft we have the hmansi shwekya 
or glass mosaic work. In this work in addition to “thayo” 
moulding the articles are ornamented with small pieces of 
coloured glass or mica set in “thayo.”” For the bases of shrines 
this type of ornament is common and some of the tazaungs of 
the Shwe Dagon contain fine example of the work. For small 
articles it is not so attractive, but with large objects at a 
distance in bright sunlight the work is very effective. 


Thitsi in Architecture:— The glass mosaic work has been 
mentioned in which it is an important material, it also takes 
the place of size in gilding and is the body material for the 
red paint used in the Mandalay Palace and in many of the. 
other buildings in Burma. The red paint so common still in | 
the phoongyi kyaungs (monastic buildings), especially those 
of the Shan States and sometimes seen on pagodas, is a mix- 
ture of thitsi and kinthapada, As an example of what can be 
done with the material it is probably the best that Burma has 
produced. Burmese architecture is on the decline, a wealth 
of new materials ignorantly handled has replaced the simple 
dignity of the old structures. But if we ever get in Burma 
an architect able to deal with indigenous art, and to. put the 
present variety of materials to a use in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the best of the local craftsmen, he will do well to re- 
member thitsi and its possibilities; he will indeed be a poor 
master of his trade if he fails to find a use of it. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of East Asian Countries 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


1. Government Policy 

By article II (f) of the Agreement 
on Aid between the United States of 
America and Korea, the Republic of 
Korea undertakes to effectuate “the 
facilitation of private foreign invest- 
ments in Korea together with the ad- 
mittance of private foreign traders to 
transact business in Korea subject to 
such restrictions as are prescribed in 
the Constitution and the Laws of the 
Republic of Korea.” 

The Government’s intention appears 
to be that vested property, that is pro- 
perty formerly belonging to Japanese 
nationals and now vested in the Repub- 
lic, should not Le acquired by foreign- 
ers. Article 3 of the draft law for its 
disposition provides that vested property 
(except property to be retained by the 
State) shall “be sold to nationals or 
juridical persons of the Republic of 
Korea.”’ No information is available as 
to whether this d.aft law was adopted. 
Its most controversial provisions are 
those defining which nationals of Korea, 
by category or present relation to the 
properties in question, may acquire an 
interest in them. The principle of ex- 
clusive sale to Korean nationals or juri- 
dical persons is not questioned in the 
Republic. Vested property includes in- 
dustries of every sort such as power 
generation, metal work:ng, chemicals, 
mining, textiles, stcamship operation 
and ship-building, food processing, etc., 
and constitutes by far the greater part 
of industrial holdings in Korea. 

There are no laws and regulations 
about the maximum percentage of 
foreign capital permitted in various en- 
terprises, the compulsory minimum per- 
centage of Korean nationals on the 
board of directors and the compulsory 
minimum employment of such nationals 
in various grades and services including 
the administrative and managerial ser- 
vices. There are also no specific laws 
and regulations laying down reuwuire- 
ments in respect of the training of 
Korean nationals 
however, there have been two recent 
agreements, namely, Baltic Coastal Ves- 
between the United 
States of America and the Renublic of 
Korea signed on 18 May 1949; and a 
contract signed on 15 August 1949 by 
the United States of America and 
Thomas B. Bourne Associates of Wash- 
ington, D.C., for operation of the Kimpo 
Airport near Seoul. ‘These provide res- 
pectively for the training of Korean na- 
tionals in steamship operation and air- 
port operation. 


2. Nationalization of Industries 
Articles 85 and 87 of the South 

Korean Constitution orovide for the 

nationalization of the following: 


by foreign concerns; 


PART V 


(i) Important transportation and 
communication enterprises. (ii) Finan- 
cial and insurance institutions. (iii) 
Electricity. (iv) Irrigation. (v) Water 
supply. (vi) Gas. (vii) Mines and 
other important mineral resources. 
(viii) Marine resources. (ix) Water 
power and natural powers. (x) Any 
enterprises having public charac- 


It is, however, also provided that en- 
terprises in these fields of economic 
activity can be licensed to private indi- 
viduals “in case of public necessity.” 


The following industries are subject 
at present to complete public ownership 
and operation: 


(i) Railroads, operated by the Minis- 
try of Transportation. 


(ii) Telephones and telegraph system, 
operated by the Ministry of Communi- 
cations. 

(iii) Salt, ginseng and tobacco . pro- 
cessing, operated by the Monopoly 
Bureau, Ministry of Finance. 


Legislation has been drawn up for 
the nationalization of coal and ship- 
ping. Under the terms of an Act to 
establish a government coal corpora- 
tion, introduced into the National As- 
sembly but not yet passed. complete 


-control of the coal industry is provided. 


This includes operation and develop- 
ment of coal mines designated by the 
Government (which mines may include 
not only vested mines but private mines 
to be purchased), purchase ard sale of 


coal and its processed by-products and . 


control of all government’ enterprises 
which handle coal. 


The Korea Marine Transportation 
Company was established by a law pass- 
ed on 20 September 1949. The com- 
pany will operate former Japanese 
steamships and handle the great bulk 
of marine transport in Korea. The 
Korean Government will own 80 per 
cent of the company’s stock. and private 
investors of Korean nationality the re- 
maining 20 per cent. This company, 
however, does not constitute: a mono- 
poly. Similar handling of former 
Japanese-owned steamship building faci- 
lities by the Korean Government is con- 
templated in a proposed law for the 
establishment of a Korean shipbuild- 
ing corporation. 


The Ministry of Commerce and In- 
dustry has announced its intention of 
partially nationalizing the gold mining 
industry by the _ selection of former 
Japanese-owned mines in the best posi- 
tion as regards equipment and ore 
potentiality, and operating them through 
a government corporation, but the neces- 
— legislation has not vet been intro- 

uc 


Government ownership of a large 
share of the existing enterprises ex- 


— 


* control of the Government.” 


tends practically to every field of in- 
dustry by virtue of the vesting of title 
to former Japanese industries with the 
Korean Government. The vested pro- 
perties are government operated to the 
extent that present custodians and 


rianagers have been appointed by the. 


Gove.nment, but the employees are not 
government employees. 


3. Economic and Other Controls 


(a) Foreign trade:—Article 87 of 
the South Korean Constitution provides 
that “foreign trade shall be under the 
Discus- 
sions preceding the negotiations of the 
Ag eement on Aid between the United 
Statcs of America and Korea reaffirmed 
the understanding that this clause meant 
prima ily that the Government wouid 
exercise control by means of licensing 
procedures, etc., and did not assume a 
government monopoly of foreign trade. 
The Bureau of Foreign Commerce acts 
as the selling agent for the products of 
goveinment-owned ente.prises such as 
ores from vested mines, but this do2s 
not preclude private trade in the same 
commodities. 


A regulation of the ‘Min’ stry of Com- 
merce and Industry requires a Korean 
or foieign concern engaged in foreign 
trade and maintaining an office in South 
Korea to give evidence of possession of 
5 million won capital in order to qualify 
for an import or export licence. 


(b) Agricultural land:—The South 
Korea Interim Government Ordinance 
No. 173, providing for the sale of former 
Japanese-owned farmlands in Korea, 
specified that the sale was to be con- 
fined to Korean nationals. On £2 June 
1949, a Land Reform Law providing for 
the purchase of targe landholdings and 
resale to self-tilling faimers was pro- 
mulgated by the President. It specifi- 
cally repeals Ord:nance “No. 173 _ but 
makes no requirements as to nationality 
in listing the classes of persons who are 
to be allowed to purchase farmland. 


(c) Licensing of foreign concerns:— 

Foreign companies operating in Korea 
are required under the provisions of the 
Commercial Code of Japan, which not 
having been repealed still has the force 
of law in the country, to obtain licences 
issued by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry and by the local authori- 
ties such as the police. 
-(d) Ceilings on  dividends:—There 
are no ceilings on dividends or restric- 
tions regarding the distribution of divi- 
dends by Korean corporations. 

(e) Remittance of dividends. profits, 
etc.:—The remittance of dividends, in- 
terests, or profits on the original capital 
investment in Korea is governed by 
Presidential Decree No. 132. Foreign 
exchange required for the purpose can 
be purchased subject to the grant of the 
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necessary permission bv the Finance 
Minister. 

Unsuccessful attempts of the Central 
Motion Picture Exchange, Seoul, the 
Korean agent of the Motion Picture Ex- 
port Association of New York, to free 
ad. Korean currency balance of approxi- 
mately 200 million won accumulated 
during three years of distribution of 
American motion picture films in Kor-a 
indicates that remittance abroad of pro- 
fits acquired from business activity in 
Korea not strictly essential to the 
Korean economy is almost impossible. 
‘On the other hand, the Standard Vacuum 
Co.npany, the Texas Company (China) 
Lid. and the Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany (South China) Ltd. combining in 
the Korea Oil Storage Company to im- 
port and distribute petroleum products 
purchasei with Economic Cooveration 
Administration funds, individually con- 
tracted with the Korean Government on 
6 September 1948 to obtain foreign 
exchange from their operations within 
Korea. The agreement specifies that 
“to the extent under applicable laws and 
regulations of the Government, dollors 
may properly be made available for the 
purpose, the Government will make ex- 
- change available to the Company for the 
‘conversion into doLars of net income 
earned by the Company in Korean won, 
it being urderstood that durine the term 
of this Arreement. the Company con- 
templates the apnlication of any nt 
income earned in Korean won primar ly 
to the improvement of facili‘ées for the 
distribution of petroleum products in 
the Korean economy.” 


(f) Immigration of foreign-rs:— 
A law on the entry, exit ard registra- 
tion of aliens which covers the immirra- 
tion anc employment of foreign tech- 
nical and administretive p°rsonne] and 
which outlines the conditicms and dura- 
tion of their stay in the Republic of 
Korea has been passed by the Korean 
National Assembly. but no information 
iz available as to whether it was signed 
by the President and promulgated. 
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Article 14 of this law provides that the 


- detailed provisions necessary for enfore- 


ing this law shall be prescribed by Pre- 
sidential Decree. 


4. Taxation 
(a) Income tax 

Income tax is levied in accordance 
with the Income Tax Law (Law No. 33 
of the Republic cf Korea) promulgated 
on 15 July 1949. There are two classes 
of income tax: (i) general income tax 
and (ii) special income tax. 


(i) General income tax: 


This tax is imnosed on the following 
income received by individuals: 


(a) Income from land and house: 
Farm land, rental of land and 


other income from land; house 
rent. 
(b) Inte-est and dividend: 

Interest on public debt, bond and 
deposit: earnings on common 
trust furd and share of income 
or surplus from liquidation of 
juridical person received from 
outside of Korea. Share of pro- 
fits or dividends and extra divi- 
dends and extra dividends and 
such bonuses and other vavments 


similar to bonuses rece'ved from 


juridical persons which maintain 
beadcuarters or main offices in 
Korea. 

(c) Income from business: 
Gains from commerce and indus- 
try, m‘nirg, stock-breeding, fish- 
ery and other businesses. 

(d) Earned income: 
Salaries, wages, compensation, 
annuities, bonuses and such pay- 
ments similar to bonuses. 

(e) Such incomes other than special 
income. 

Different methods are prescribed for 
computing the income for purposes of 
the general income tax from the various 
sources given above. 


The rate of this tax is as follows: 


Amount of income Amount of tax 
(in won) (in won) 
30,000 and over 
but under oS are ‘ 480 1 4% of amount in excess of 30,000 
50,000 and over 
t under 70,000 ot 1,280 1. 6% of amount in excess of 50,000 
70,000 and over 
ut under 100,000 ...... 2,480 t. 8% of amount in excess of 70,000 
100,000 and over 
but under 150,000. ...... 4,880 1. 10% of amount in excess of 100,000 
150,000 and over 
but under 200,000. ...... 9,880 .. 18% of amount in excess of 150,000 
200,000 and over 
but under 300,000 ...... , 16,380 +4. 16% of amount in excess of 200,000 
$00,000 and over : 
but under 600,000 ...... 32,380 .. 19% of amount in excess of 300,000 
500,000 and over 
but under 700,000 ...... 70,380 1. 28% of amount in excess of 500,000 
700,000 and over 
but under 1,000,000 ...... 116,880 .. 27% of amount in excess of 700,000 
1,000,000 and over 
but under 2,000,000 ...... 197,380 4. 31% of amount in excess of 1,000,000 
2, 000,000 and over 
but under 3,000,000 ...... 507,380 .. 36% of amount in excess of 2,000,000 
3,000,000 and over 
but under 56,000,000 ...... 867,380 .. 41% of amount in excess of 3,000,000 
5,000,000 and over 
but under 10,000,000 ...... 1,687,380 .. 46% of amount in excess of 5,000,000 
10,000,000 and over | 
but under 15,000,000 ...... 8,987,380 a an ? amount in excess of 10,000,000 
$5,000,000 and over: 
but under 20,000,000 ...... 6,587,880 i. 58 amount in of 15,000,000 


excess 
380 amount in excess of 20,000,000 


come increase. 


A certain percentage of earned in- 
come is exempt from the general in- 
come tax. This percentage decreases 
as the total income and the earned in- 
A taxpayer is also al- 
bowed a reduction of 3,000 won for each 
of the following members of bis family: 
wife, members of the family under 
eighteen or over sixty vears of ag2 and 
those deformed or disabled. The maxi- 
mum dependent family exemption can- 
not, however, excecd 15,000 won. 


Income from vessels of foreign regis- 
try, owned by fore'gners who maintain 
no residence in Korea, is exempt from 
this tax if the country of registry grants 
a like exemption to vessels of Korean 
registry. 

(ii) Special income 


The special income 
the following — 


The first Class: 


(a) Share of income or surplus from 
liquidation of a juridical person which 
maintains its headquarters or main of- 
fice in Korea; all retiring payments. 

(b) Interest on non-business loans and 
the temporary income. 


The Second Class: 


(a) Interest on public debt, bond, 
Korean financial bond, banking deposit, 
savings bank deposit, financial associa- 
tions’ deposit and fishery associations’ 
deposit, and earnings on common trust 
fund received in Kovea. 


(b) Payments to non-residents made 
by a juridical person which maintains its 


is imposed on 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COo., LTD. 


Notice to Shareho!ders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
‘that the Fuifty-ninth Ordinary 
Yearly Meeting or Shareholders 
will be held at the Company’s 
Ottice, 4th Floor, P. & O. Buiiding, 
on ‘thursday, the 6th day of March 
1952, at 11 am. for the purpose of 
receiving and considering the Re- 
ports of the Directors and of the 
Auditors and the Profit and Loss 
Account and the Balance Sheet for 
the year ended 3ist December 1951, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Transfers of the 
Company will be closed from Mon- 
day, the 25th of February to 
Thursday, the 6th of March 1952, 
both days inclusive. 


= 


By Order of the Board, | 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., 
Agents. 
Hong Kong, 8th February, 1952. 
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ieishdesibthies or main office in Korea, of 
profit, dividend, extra dividend, or such 
bonuses and other payments similar to 
bonuses as 
surplus, 

Different methods are prescribed for 
computing the income for the purposes 
of this tax from the various sources 
given above. 


‘The tax is imposed at the following 
rates: 


a disposal of profit and | 


country of registry grants a like exemp- 
tion to vessels of Korean registry. — 

A “Family Company” is liable to a 
surtax on certain funds withheld from 
the income made in each business term, 
the rates of the tax varying on the 
basis of the character and the amount 
of the funds withheld. 


(c) Enterprise tax 


This tax is levied in aceordance with 
the tax (Law No. 48 of 


—— 


bey First Class: 
a) 
Amount of income Amount of tax 
(in won) (in won) 
100,000 and over 
but under 1,000,008 ..........c....0000% 15,000 + 25% of amount in excess of 100,000 
1,000,000 and over 
but under 6,000,000 e's 240,000 + 35% of amount in excess of 1,000,000 
OVOP 1,640,000 45% of amount in exesss of 5,000,000 
(b) 
Chem 30% of income 
500,000 and over 
wader 150,000 + 40% of amount in excess of 500,000 
1,000,000 and over 
but under 2,000,000 ..........sseceeees 350,000 + 50% of amount in excess of 1,000,000 
2,000,000 and over 
850,000 + 60% of amount in extess of 2,000,000 
5,000,000 and over 
but 2.650.000 + 70%, of amount in excess of 5,000,090 
be ke 6,150,000 + 80% of amount in excess of 10,000,000 
The Second Class: Per cent 
(a) Interest on public debt except a national loan and bond guaranteed by the 
Government eee ee eee 15 


The amount of tax paid on the special 
income which is regarded as general 
income according to certain vrovisions 
of the Income Tax Law is to be deducted 
from the amount of tax on the general 
income. 


(b) Juridical persons tax 


This tax is imposed according to the 
Juridical Persons Tax Law (Law No. 
62 of the Republic of Korea) promulgated 
on 7 November 1949. 


The tax is levied at the rate of 35 
per cent on the income in each business 
term or the income from liquidation. 
The amount of tax on special income paid 
in each business term by a juridical 
person under the provisions of the 
Income Tax Law is, however, deducted 
from the tax on the income in such 
business terms. The juridical persons 
tax is not imposed on the interest of 
national debt owned by the juridical 
person. 


Certain juridical versons, such as 
public organizations, are exempt from 
the payment of the juridical persons tax. 


The tax on a juridical person which 
maintains a headquarters or main office 
in South Korea is imposed on all its 
income and the tax on a juridical person 
which maintains no headquarters or main 
office in Korea is imposed only on its 
income arising from its assets or 
business there. 


Incomes from vessels of foreign regis- 
try, owned by foreign juridical persons 
who do not maintain a residence in 
Korea, are exempt from this tax if the 


the Republic of Korea) promulgated on 
13 October 1949. It is imposed on the 
following enterprises, the basis. of 
assessment being as given below: 


Type of enterprise 


Mutual-aid financial enterprise 
Equipment renting 
Electricity OF GOB 
Forwarding agent 
Warehousing 
Contractor 
Printer 

Publisher 


Type of enterprise 
Brokerage, agency, Middle-man 
Consignment sale 
T 


Barber shop or “tabi parlour 
Dramatic entertainment 
Games operation 
Tourist bureau 


The tax is imposed on the wholesalers 
and retailers of grain, salt, tobacco, coal, 
firewood, chareoal, petroleum and other 
rationed necessities of living in accor- 
dance with tax rate A, and on the 
wholesalers and retailers of other com- 
modities in accordance with tax rate B. 


The tax is imposed on fertilizer manu~ | 
facturers, silk reelers, cotton-ginners, 
oil manufacturers, cotton’ spinners and 
rayon manufacturers in accordance with 
tax rate A, and on the producers of other 
commodities in accordance with tax 
rate B. 


‘The tax is imposed on rice hulling and 
milling contractors in accordance with 
tax rate A and on other contractors in 
accordance with tax rate B. 


The basis of assessment is computed 
as follows: 


The proceeds of sale, income received, 
insurance premiums, mutual aid financial 
instalments, contract prices or commis- 
sion of a juridical person shall be the 
sum total of the business year. 


The proceeds of sale, income received, 
contract prices or commission of an 
individual shall be the semi-annual sum 
total, dividing a year into two terms; the 
first term from 1 Januarv to 30 June, 
and the second term from 1 July to 21 


December. 


This tax is not imposed on the sale 
of stamps or postage stamps issued by 
the Government and on an enterprise 
which is exempt from the payment of 
income tax or the juridical persons tax. 
The tax on a savings bank is half the 


regular amount of the tax. The follow- 


ing enterprises are exempt from the tax 
for. three years from the year following 
commencement: banking, trust, mutual- 
aid financial enterprise, insurance, manu- 
facturing, electricity and vas, forward- 


Tax rate 
Basis of assessment Wholesale Retail — 
Proceeds of sale A 1.5/10600 A 4/1000» 
B 2.5/1000 B 5/1000. 

Income 3/1000 
Amount of premium 0.7/1000 
Amount of instalment 1/1000 
Income 20/1000 
Income 15/1000 
Income A 1.6/1000 B 3/1000. 
Income 1/1000 
Income 4/1000 
Com mission 10/1000 
Income 10/1000 
Income 2/1000 
Amount of contract 1.5/1000 4/1000 

ncome 4/1000 

ncome 3/1000 
Income 6/1000 
Income 10/1000 
Income 6/1000 

Tax rate 

Basis of assessment Whole Retail 
Income 10/1000 
Income 8/1000 
Com mission 18/1000 
Commission 16/1000 
Commission 5/1000 
Commission 3/1000 
Income 5/1000 
Income 7/1000 
Income 8/1000 
Income 8/1000 
Income 6/1000 
ing, Warehousing, railways, printing. 


publishing, dramatic entertainment and 
tourist bureau. 


The tax may be reduced or waived in 
the case of an important ‘business of 
public character in accordance with 
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(d) Double taxation yelief 


-The Republic of Korea has no tax 
conventions with other countries for 
double taxation relief. Such relief is 
snowed, however, to non-Korean em- 
ployees of certain American firms car- 
rying. out specific parts of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration Aid Pro- 
gramme for Korea on a contract basis. 


(e) Discrimination against foreigners 


There is no discrimination against 
foreigners in the matter of taxation. 
Actually concessions are offered to em- 
ployees of some foreign firms which have 
contracted for the operation of certa:n 
Economie Cooperation Administration 
financial projects in Korea 


FEDERATION OF 
MALAYA AND 
COLONY OF 
SINGAPORE 


The Colony of Singapore and the 
Federation of Malaya are separate 
pelitical units. Their laws and regula- 
tions in respect of foreign investments 
are, however, almost identical. They 


are therefore dealt with together in the 


account that follows. | 


1. Government Policy | 
The Governments of Singapore and 


the Fedération of Malaya have made a. 


recent change in policv with regard to 
foreign investments. It is the present 
policy of the Governments to permit 
the remittance of profits on capital 


invested from overseas and, where new — 


capital is attracted from places outside 
the sterling area for approved projects, 
to permit at any time repatriation of 
funds so subscribed through nwrescribed 
channels to the country from which they 
came. There are no local restrictions 
whatever on remittances of profits and 
répatriation of capital to places within 
the sterling area. 


Foreign concerns are not required to 
take a minimum percentage of nationals 
of these territories on the board of 
directors. There is likewise no com- 
pulsion about the employment or training 
of such nationals. 


2. Nationalization of Industries 
Certain public utilities such as rail- 


Ways, posts and water, are owned and 


managed by the State and bv State- 
controlled corporations. All  other.in- 


_ dustries are open to private enterprise. 


No nationalization of foreign enter- 
prises was contemplated at present and, 
in the unlikely event of this occurring, 
there would certainly be compensation 


for property nationalized. Section 44 


of the Electricity Ordinance 1949 of the 
Federation of Malaya provides for the 
acquisition of private electricity under- 


takings in the Federation by a statutory — 


body, namely, the Central Electricity 
Board, on payment of compensation, 
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when the existing licences terminate: 
In the event of disagreement between 
the parties, compensation will be deter- 
mined by arbitration in accordance with 
the provisions of section 57 of the above 
Ordinance. 


3. Economic Controls 


Available information about the econo- 
mic controls is given below. It may be 
added, however, that the controls “were 
under constant review’ and that “the 
firm policy of the Malayan Governments 
was to reduce or abolish them as early 
as the situation permitted.” 


(a) Banking:— Every foreign banking 
company is required under section 309 
of the Companies Ordinance 1940 to ob- 
tain a licence for establishing or keep- 
ing a place of business in Singapore or 
the Federation of Malaya. 


(b) Trust companies:— Every trust 
company is required under the Trust 
Companies Ordinance to deposit 
with the Government approved securities 
of the value of M$100,000 in Straits 
currency before establishing or keeping 
a place of business in Singapore or the 
Federation of Malaya. : 


(c) Insurance companies:— Every 
fire insurance company is required, under 
the Fire Insurance Companies Ordinance 
(chapter 152 of the Revised Edition) 
and the Fire Insurance Companies 
(Amendment) Ordinance 1949 in the 
ease of Singapore, and under the Fire 
Insurance Companies Ordinance 1948 in 
the ease of Federation of Malaya, to 
deposit approved securities of the value 
of M.100,000 in Straits currency with the 
Government, before the commencement 


- of business in Singapore or the Federa- 


tion. 


Every life assurance company is re- 
quired, under the Life Assurance Com- 
panies Ordinance (chapter 153 of the 
Revised Edition) and the Life Assurance 
Companies (Amendment) Ordinance 1949 
in the case of Singapore, and the Life 
Assurance Companies Ordinance 1948 
in the case of the Federation of Malava, 
to deposit approved securities of the 
value of M.$200,000 with the Government 
before the commencement of business in 
Singapore or the Federation of Malaya 


Insurance companies (fire as well as 
life) are required to make the deposit 
either in Singapore or in the Federation 


of Malaya, but not in both, for carrying 


on business in both territories. Insur- 
ance companies which have complied in 


the United Kingdom with the provisions 


of the United Kingdom Assurance Com- 
panies Act 1909: are exempt from mak- 
ing.the above deposits. 


(d) Capital issues:—° No issue of 


capital or offer of securities for sale or 
renewal or the postponement of the date 


_ of maturity of any security can be made 


except with the consent of the Govern- 
ment. 


(e) Registration:— Every foreign 
company establishing a place of business 


in Singapore or Malaya is required under ° 


section 301 of the Companies Ordinance 
1940 to submit for registration a certi- 


NOTICE 


A. 8S. WATSON & COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 


' the vsrd. Ordinary Yeariy Meeting 


of the Company (since registra- 
tion) will be held at the Hong 
Kong Hotel, Hong Kong, on Friday 
the 22nd February, 1lYe2, at 14.15 
a.m., for the purpose of receiving 
the Report of the Directors to- 
gether with the Statement of Ac- 
counts for the perjod ended 3lst 
October, 1951, and to elect Direc- 
tors and appoint auditors. 


At 11.30 a.m. of the same day 
at the same piace, an Extraordin- 
ary General Meeting ot the Com- 
pany will be held ior the purpose 
of considering two resolutions 
tully set out in the Notices con- 
vening this Meeting which have 
becn sent to individual share- 
holders. The first resoiution pro- 
vides for the termination of the 
Agreement between the Company 
and Messrs. John D. Humphreys & 
Son and tor the compensation of 
Messrs. John UD. Humphreys & 
Son Ltd., the successors in busi- 
ness of the said Messrs. John D. 
Humphreys & Son. ‘he resolution 
also provides for the offer to mem- 
bers of 50,000 shares in the Com- 
pany at $2000 per share in oder 
to raise part of the compensation 
payable to the said General Man- 
agers in consequence of the ter- 
mination of the said Agreement. 
In the event of this resolution 
being carried, a further resolution 
will be proposed as a special re- 
solution. This provides for conse- 
quential amendments to the Arti- 
eles of Association of the Company 
arising from the termination of 
the Agreement with the General 
Managers and for the transfer of 
the powers formerly exercised by 
the General Managers to the 
Board of Directors of the Com- 
pany. Any shareholder who has 
not received the Notice setting out 
these resolutions in- full and the 
accompanying Statement from the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
may obtain copies on anpnlication 
to- the: Secretary of the Company. 


The Transfer Books of the Com- 
pany will be closed from Monday, 
1ith February, 1952, to Friday, 
22nd February, 1952, both days in- 
clusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
WM. PATERSON, 
Secretary. 
Hong Kong. lst February, 1952. 
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fied copy of the charter, statutes or 
memorandum and articles of association, 
a list of the directors of the company, 
and the names and addresses of per- 
sons resident in Singapore or the Fed- 
eration authorized to accept notices on 
behalf of the company. Under section 
303 of the same Ordinance, it is also 
required to submit for registration 3 
copy of the annual balance sheet a the 
company. 


-Everv having a place of 
in Singapore or the Federation and 
carrying on business under a business 
mame which does not consist of the true 
full names of all partners who are in- 
dividuals and the corporate names of all 
partners who are individuals and the 
corporate names of all partners who are 
corporations without any addition, is 
required under the Business Names Or- 
dinance 1940 to submit the following 
particulars for registration: 


(i) The business name; (ii) The 
gencral nature of the business; (iii) 
The pr:ncipal place of business; (iv) 
The name, nationality, race and usual 
residence of each of the partners; (v) 
In the case of a corporation, its cor- 
porate name, its registered or. principal 
office and the namcs and nationalities 
of its directors. 


(f) Transfer of business:—No resi- 
dent company can transfer any trade, 
business or undertaking carried on by it 
to a non-resident excenvt with the con- 
sent of the Government. 


(gz) Sale of securities:—The export 
of secuiities or their transfer to persons 
residant outside the sterling area re- 
quires the previous permission of the 
Government. 


Remittance of dividends, etc. :— 
Remittance of dividends, interest and 
current profits is permitted to all coun- 
tries without limit as to amount, but 
where the béneficial owners are resi- 
dent outside the sterling area, income 
is remittable only to the appropridte 
countries of pe manent residence of the 
holders. 


4. Taxation 


(a) Income tax:—The rates of i income 
tax in Singapore and in the Federation 
of Malaya are identical and a person, 
including a company, residing in one 
of the territories but deriving income 
from both territories, pays tax at the 
appropriate rate to the territory of re- 
sidence. 


Income tax is imposed in accordance 
with the provisions of the Income Tax 
Ordinance 1947 and the Income. Tax 
Amendment O:dinance 1948. A single 
resident individual is allowed a deduc- 
tion of M.$3,000 per a num. A married 
man is allowed M.$2,000 for his wife. 
Additional allowances are permissible in 
respect of children up to nine in num- 
ber, for life assurance premiums, for 
contributions to widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions and fox obligatory: or- contrac- 
tual contributions to 2pproved pensions 
provident funds societies. 


_ foreigners in the matter 
Non-resident individuals, however, are , 


‘The chargeable income remaining. is. 
taxed at varying rates commencing at. 
8 per cent on the first M.$500 and. rising 
to 30 per cent on chargeable income in 
following 
table shows the tax payable at various 


excess of M $50,000. The 


levels of income by: | 
(i) A. single person; 
man without children; (iii) A married 
man with three children; (iv) A mar- 
ried man with six children; and (v) A 
married man with nine children.. | 


Married 
Chargeable Single man (no 
income man children) 
M.$ M.$ M.$ 
4,000 
90 
160 35 
10,000 520 320 
32,008. 760 520 
1,180 880 
17,600 555 1,255 
20,000 2,030 1,630 
3,030 2,630 
$0,000 ¢s 4,030 3,630 
60.600 8,030 7,630 
100,000 ,730 22,130 


Companies «are charged at a flat rate 
of 20 per cent on their profits as adjust- 
ed for income tax purposes. A resident 
company is entitled to deduct tax at this 
rate from dividends paid to its share- 
holders. 


A company’s liability to income tax 
depends on its resident status. A com- 


pany is resident where the control and 


management are exercised. A resident 
company is liable to tax on income ac- 
cruing in or derived from Singapore and 
the Federation and the income remitted 
to it from outside Malaya. A company 
resident outside Malaya is liable to in- 
come tax on income accruing 
derived from Singapore and the sate- 
tion. | 


(b) Discrimination against 
ers:—There is no discrimination against 
of taxation. 


not entitled to the personal reliefs which 
are allowed to resident individuals, un- 
less they are British subjects or British 
protected persons. 
are entitled to proportionate reliefs de- 
pendent on the proportion which their 
Malayan income bears to their total 
world income.’ 


(c) Double taxation relief:—Compre- 


hensive arrangements for relief from : 


double taxation have been concluded 
between the Government of Singapore 
and the Government of the Federation 


of Malaya respectively and the Govern- 
ment of. the United Kingdom. In addi- 
tion, the Colony and Federation Income | 
Tax Ordinances each provide ‘a’ measure 
of reliéf to a person resident in’ the 


Colony or the Federation, as the case 
may ‘be, who has paid or is liable to pay 
Federation or Colony income -tax, and 


- has also paid or is.liable to pay Empire. 


(ii) A married 


income tax for the same year of. assess- 
ment in respect of the same part of his. 
income, 
dinance provides for the exemption 
from income tax, on a reciprocal bas's,. 


of the gains or profits from the business. 


of ‘ship owner or charterer, or of air 
transport carried on, by a non-resident. 


Int the case ‘of countries other than the. 


United. Kingdom, however, an essential 
condition is that an equivalent exemp- 


tion from tax must be granted by the. 
Tax payable 
Married Marre! 
man (three man (six man (nine. 
children) ohildren) children) 
M.S M.$ M.§ 
7.60 = 
47.60 13.50 
107.60 57.50 29.00 
180.00 121.50 81.00 
845.00 276.00 228.00 
670.00 574.00 6u5.00 
992.50 874.00 802.00 
1,367.50 1,247.50 1,157.50 
2,280.00 2,120.00 2,000.00 
3,280.00 | 3,120.00 3,000.00 
7,280.00 7,120.00 7,000.09 
21,605.00 21,365.00 21,185.00 


country in which ,.the person 1s resixtent 
to persons res‘dent in the Colony or the 
Federation, and to persons resident in 
the United Kingdom. 


(To be continued) 


in or . 


In such cases, they . 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
' Meeting of the Shareholders of the 

Corporation will. be held at. the 
Head Office of the Corvoration, 1, 
Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, 
on Friday the 7th day of March, 
. 1952; at 11.30 a.m. for the purpose 
of receiving and considering the 
reports of the Directors and of the 
Auditors .and the Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet for the 
year ended 3lst December, 1951, 
and for the election of Directors 
and the appointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Shares of the 
. Corporation will. be. closed from 
Friday, the 22nd of February: to 
Friday, the 7th of March, 19 ope. | 
(both days inclu8ive) during’ ‘which 
“period no transfer of shares can be. 
registered. 
By Order: of Boartl. 


Chief Manager. 


22nd January, 1952. 
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THE D.H. COMET 


The deonty of the’ Comet jetliner begins jn 1943, when the 
de Havilland Aircraft Co. first investigated the possibilities 
of the use of jet propulsion for civil flying. When the war- 
time Brabazon Conimittee, appointed to study Britain’s post- 


war civil airliner requirements, made its recommendations— — 


and during. the war B.O.A.C. was already closely interested 
in the project—it was found that the preliminary work by de 
Havillands. was in step with the requirements for an aircraft 
of this description’ envisaged by the Committee. . 

Work on the project—which became the DH. 106—went 
ahead, and in 1947 British Overseas Airways Corporation and 
British South American Airways demonstrated their con- 
fidence in this revolutionary design by placing orders “off the 
drawing board.” Originally eight Comets were on order for 
B.O.A.C, and six for B.S.A.A. When the two airlines were 
merged in 1949 B.O.A.C. took over the whole order of 14. 

The first Comet was wheeled from ‘the assembly shop at 
Hatfield on 25th July, 1949. It made its first tentative “hop” 


_ from the ground on 27th July. and later that day John Cun- 


ningham, the de Havilland chief test pilot, took the world’s 
first pure-jet-propelled civil airliner into the air and climbed 
to 10,000 feet. He flew the .aircraft for 31 minutes before 


-bringing it down on to the Tunway to end an historic and 


significant flight. 


Intensive test. flying. took place immediately and before 
the end of the. year the Comet made, several. overseas. flights. 
In December the manufacturers stated. that the. flying trials 
had shown that the aircraft was capable of cruising up to 490 
miles per hour with an all-up. weight of 105,000 lbs and a 
capacity pay load—as a 36-seater—of 12,000 lbs. The normal 


operating height was 35 000 to 40,000 feet—nearly sails miles 
above the earth. 


The Comet has a wing span of 115 feet and the length 
of the fuselage is 93 feet. A low wing cantilever monoplane, 
it is powered by four de Havilland Ghost jet engines each of 
which give 5,000 lbs static thrust for take-off at 10,250 r.p.m. 
The maximum horse-power produced by .the four turbines at 
sea level is about the same as the total horse-power of the 
turbines in the “Aquitania.” | Conventional piston engines 
developing an equivalent total power output would weigh as 
much as the complete Comet! 

The keynote of the Comet, both from the point of view 
of the engines and of the controls on the flight deck, is sim- 
plicity. This means economy. and ease of operation. The 
single-sided centrifugal impeller jet engine, such as the Ghost, 
is fundamentally the simplest, the cheapest, and the easiest 
to maintain. Only two bearings are necessary to carry the 
main rotating assembly. of each Ghost engine and the consump- 
tion of lubrication oil is incredibly low. Between them the 
four Ghosts, of the.Comet consume four pints of oi] an hour— 
a thousand miles to the gallon! 

The development of the more powerful Rolls Royce Avon 
jet engine opened up the prospect of an even better perform- 
ance for the aircraft and it was decided that B.O.A.C’s first 
nine Comets should be Ghost powered, and that the remaining 


five should have the Avon. Meanwhile, there are negotiations 


for an order for.a further six Avon Comets, bringing the total] 
B.O.A.C. order to 20. 

A B.O.A.C. Comet project engineer took up his duties at 
the de Havilland factory at Hatfield in July 1948. The post 
was filled by Mr. E. R. Sisson who started his aviation career 
as an apprentice with the Hawker Aircraft Co. in 1930. From 
1933 until 1987 he was with the de Havilland Company, in 
the drawing office and the service department. He joined 
Imperial Airways in 1937 and spent two years in West Africa 
on ground and flying engineering duties on the DH. 86. Mr. 


Sisson served in various parts of Africa until 1941, when he 


became an Engineer Officer on the Boeing flying boats. In 


1943 he went on to Short Hythes before taking up a Head 
Office appointment and visiting the U.S.A. and Canada in con- 
nection with the Corporation’s introduction of Lockheed Con- 
stellations. This was followed by another spell at Head 
Office, in engineering economics, until his appointment as 
Comet Project Engineer. 


In preparation for the introduction of the DH Comet on - 


the Speedbird routes, the Corporation set up the nucleus of a 


Comet, Unit in September 1950. Captain M. R. J. Alderson - 


was appointed Manager of the Unit. Born in 1907, he graduat- 
ed at St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge with the B.A. (Eng) 
in 1929. He learned to fly with the University Air Squadron. 
After some months in the design office of the Fairey Aviation 
Co. he joined Imperial Airways in 1933 and was appointed 
Captain two years later. 
routes and during the early days of the war operated flying 
boats to West Africa and across the Atlantic. He was com- 


mended for Valuable Service in the Air in the King’s Birthday . 
Honours List in 1945. From 1946 until his appointment to the. 


Comet Unit Captain Alderson was Manager of the B.O.A.C. 
Operational Development Unit. 


The other aircrew members appointed to the Unit on 
its formation were Captain A. M. Majendie and Captain E. E. 
Rodley. Captain Majendie, 31. years old, is also a Cambridge 
man; he was at King’s College. After service in the R.:A.F. 


as a pilot during the war he joined B.O.A.C. in 1946 asa © 


First Officer and became a Captain two years later. Captain 


_Rodley ~was born in 1914 and started to fly. with the R.A.F. 


Reserve in 1937. During the war he was awarded the D.S.O., 
D.F.C. and A.F.C. as a member of the Pathfinder Force. 


Another early appointment to the Comet Unit was that 
of Mr. R. A. Dismore, who is responsible for the engineering 
work. Mr. Dismore began his career in aviation in 1927 with 
D. Napier & Son Ltd., the engine manufacturers, after which 
he worked for the Daimler Company and, most appropriately, 
for de Havillands. During the war he served with Bomber, 
Coastal and Transport Commands of the R.A.F. and was 
attached for some time to the R.A.F. Delegation in Washing- 
ton for special duties with the Consolidated Aircraft Co. in 
California. 
Coastal Command and was awarded the Gold Cross of the 
Pclish Order of Merit for engineering work with the Polish 
Air Force. During the 1930’s he was a keen racing motorist. 


On 22nd March, 1951, one of the two Comet prototypes 
was loaned to B.O.A.C. by the Ministry of Supply so that the 
Corporation could start development flying to explore the wide 


field of operating problems arising from high speeds and alti- 
tudes. 


The first overseas development flight undertaken by the 
B.0.A.C. Comet Unit left London Airport on 24th May, 1951. 
This was to Rome and Cairo. Piloted by Captain E. E. Rodley, 
the jetliner covered the 931 miles between London and Rome 
in just over two hours flying time. The complete journey from 


London to Cairo, a distance of 2,415 miles, was made in a ; 


total flying of 5 hours 22 minutes. No specific attempt was 
being made to establish fast flying times as the object of the 
journey was to test air traffic controls, operating techniques, 
meteorological conditions, and radio and radar navigation 
aids. 

By the middle of October 1951 the Corporation had flown 
this particular aircraft for a total of approximately 470 hours 
and had made 12 overseas development flights. One of these 
was to Johannesburg and another to Singapore. The aircraft 


He served extensively on the Empire | | 


He was mentioned in Despatches for his work in ~ 
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visited many airports in the Middle East, the Persian Gulf 
area, Pakistan, India and Africa. 

The flight to Johannesburg was in July 1951. The flying 
time on the outward journey, via Cairo and Entebbe, was 15 
hours 9 minutes. On the return journey the Comet visited 
Lusaka, Livingstone, “Entebbe, Wadi Seidna, Cairo and Rome, 
and the total flying time was 16 hours 21 minutes. 

The flight to Singapore took place in October 1951, when 
the aircraft covered the 7,748 statute miles in 19 hours 8 
minutes including taxying at Cairo, Karachi and Bangkok. 
The total flying time for the return flight between London and 
Singapore was 44 hours 37 minutes. 

After its return from the development flight to Singapore 
early in October this aircraft was returned to the Manufac- 
turers. In order to enable aircrew training to be carried out 
by the Corporation one of the production models was then 
loaned to B.O.A.C. by de Havillands in advance of contract 
delivery. 


One of the most ienportent objects of the overseas flights 


was the collection of data required by the B.O.A:C. Comet. 


Unit so that it might plan schedules and confirm operating 
techniques. The pattern of a normal Comet flight will be 
threefold—the climb, occupying about 35 minutes, to the most 
economical cruising altitude for jet engines, about 35,000-40,000 
feet; the cruise itself, a very gradual climb on cruising power as 
weight is reduced by the consumption of fuel; and the descent, 
which normally begins some 200 miles from destination. 
The Comet Unit has given particular attention to the ques- 
tion of meteorological conditions at high altitude and the 
forecasting of them by the various authorities along the pro- 
posed Comet routes. Upper air forecasting has not in the 


past received much attention outside Europe, as there has been ° 


little need for it, but the economics of Comet operatign make 


DO YOU HAVE A 
SHIPPING PROBLEM? 
Bring it to us! 

wherever the destination, C.A.T. will 
get it there with speed, care and safely. 


reliable forecasting essential. Although the necessity for a 


jet aircraft to fly at the economical cruising altitude makes 


for less operational flexibility, as it is mot usually practicable 
to vary altitude to take advantage of favourable winds, fore- 
casts of wind direction and strength are necessary so that the 
duration: and other details of the flight may be planned with 
accuracy. 

So far the Comet Unit has found the prevalence of jet 
streams an interesting but not a serious problem. These are 
streams. of air travelling at very high speeds, sometimes at 
over 150 miles an hour. Those encountered by the Comet have 
usually been found to be comparatively marrow and soon 
traversed. Turbulent air conditions are not necessarily associ- 
ated with them; in fact, the Comet promises a far smoother 
flight, with less vibration, than has hitherto been possible 
with piston-engined airliners. Nevertheless it is important 
that aircrews should have accurate knowledge of the location 
and «direction of jet streams, to enable them to prepare their 
flight plans. It is of particular importance that the captain 
of an aircraft flying at the Comet’s speed and height should 
know the exact point at which to begin ‘his ‘descent—probably 
some 200 miles from his destination—and that air traffic con- 
trol arrangements should be geared to oonange as expeditious 
an approach as 

The substantial einibities of flying times on routes operated 
by the Comet will give air travellers an entirely new space 
time concept. This, however, will not be the only novel aspect 
of flight in the aircraft. At heights of 35,000 feet and above, 
the blue of the sky is much darker than it is at ground level. 
Indeed, at 40,000 feet it is possible occasionally .to catch a 
glimpse of the brighter stars—in broad daylight! The appar- — 
ent darkness of the sky at great altitudes is caused by tbe 
absence from the air of the dust particles which reflect light at 
lower altitudes. New realms of beauty—hitherto unimagined 
vistas of cloud effects and sky colouring—will therefore be 
ypened for passengers travelling in the Comet. 

Because of the sky colouring—it may be said that the 
Comet flies under a bowl of night—the “ceilings” in the air- 
sraft have been made of a material light in colour to reflect 
in the cabin the light which comes up from the clouds below. 
The colour scheme is pale grey vyanide from the skirting 
upwards, with Corporation blue carpets and chairs. Each seat 
has an individual reading light and there is general panel 
lighting in the ceiling.. 

The B.0.A.C. Ghost Comets are designed to accommodate 
36 passengers. Immediately behind the flight desk is the 
galley and a spacious freight compartment. Aft of this is a 
cabin for eight people at two tables and behind is the main 
cabin with accommodation for 28 passengers, the seats being 
arranged in seven rows of four—two each side of the central 
aisle. At the rear of the main cabin is the attractive vesti- 
bule and passenger entrance door. The vestibule is flanked 
by wardrobe and baggage compartments tastefully designed 


Os ‘in light wood panelling and with full-length sliding curtains 


‘n Corporation blue. At the rear of the aircraft are the 
ladies powder room, attractively finished in pale pink, and the 
gentlemen’s dressing room. 

With the introduction of the de Havilland Comet in tae 
spring of 1952 B.O.A.C. will become the first airline in the 
on commercial 


world to use pure-jet propelled airliners 
Operations. The first B.O.A.C. services to be operated by this. 
aircraft will be from London, through Rome, Cairo, Khartoum, 
Entebbe and Livingstone to Johannesburg—and subsequently 
east to Singapore through Pakistan and India. Within about 
a year and a half B.O.A.C. may also be flying the Comets 
between New York and Bermuda and New York and Nassau. 
Within two or three years the longer range Avon Comet will 

aot probably be operating B.O.A.C. services across the North 
ae Atlantic between Britain and the U.S.A. 
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- CIVIL AVIATION NOTES 
Hongkong Air Traffic Oct.-Dec. 1951 


The quarterly progress report for Oct.- 
Dec. 1951 of the HK. Director of Civil 
Aviation shows that during this period 
international movements embraced 1324 
aircraft, 21,157 passengers, 121,649 kgs. 
of mail and 620,018 kgs. of freight. The 


6 airline transport pilot’s licences. 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
The BOAC has announced that its 
operations during 1951 have resulted ‘in 
a profit of £641,000 compared with a 
loss of £3,422,000 for the previous calen- 
dar year. This is the first time thai 


a profit has been shown since its foun- 
dation in 1940. 


Qantas Empire Airways 
The Northern winter schedule of 
Q.E.A. is as follows with effect as from 


Jan. 14 departing Sydney and Jan. 18 
departing Tokyo: 


GMT LT 
intake of air mail for the quarter was Monday 1000 2000 dep SYDNEY art cane (ty 
27,790 kgs., due to the Christmas loads. Tuesday dep 1156 
There were no notifiable accidents to Wednesday 0001 0800 dep LABUAN arr 1405 1606 N/S 
civil aircraft during the three months. N/S 0615 1415 arr HONGKONG dep 0800 0001 
Fifteen aircraft maifitenance engineer’s Thursday 2300 0700 dep HONGKONG arr 1655 0855 N/S 
licences were issued, 4 private pilot’s IWAKUNI o140 2240 
licences, 17 student pilot’s licences and 1100 2000 arr TOKYO dep 0500 2200 Friday 
HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN 
| January 1952 
CIVIL AIRCRAFT PASSENGERS MAIL FREIGHT 
(Kilograms) (Kilograms) 
Arrivals Departures’ In Out In Out In Out 
Monthly averages for 1948 ........... as 595 ma 9,592 9,382 13,7263 13,649: 42,920 100,986 
Monthly averages for 1949 ............. 1,062 1,057.5 12,246 13,312 13,842 14,576 237,690 272,656 
Monthly averages for 1950 ............. 223 223 2,722 3,452 12,767 15,803 65,912 111,645 
Monthly averages for 1951 ............. 218 219 2,681 3,558 20,9153 21,553 103,170 111,572 
1952: 
216 216 2.783 3,283 18,888 19,797 55,594 127,878 
January 1952: 


Grand Totals— Aircraft in & out: 432; Passengers: 6,066; Mail: 38,685 kgs; Freight: 183.4 metric tons. 


HONGKONG AVIATION RETURN | 
For January 1952 


Departures | Arrivals 
Passen- Mail Freight Passen- Mail Freight 
ger (Kilos) (Kilos) ger (Kilos) (Kilos) 
United Kingdom ...... 81 3,783 2,018 © 85 5,327 5,701 
8 Pe 50 576 2,208 61 351 4,181 
Middle East .......... 50 312 1,732 59 201 705 
65 428 828 68 252 1,114 
Rangoon | 122 205 4,507 21 194 94 
Singapore 295 5,348 33,362 234 2,915 8,603 
389 621 15,134 334 1,382 8,060 
French-Indochina 352 719 7,402 596 869 2,106 
Philippine ............ 334 1,033 6,032 443 989° —«-‘7,413 
511 2,981 7,501 464 4,848 10 929 
38 384 679 32 290 1,009 
289 993 42,622 270 . 1,013 2,834 
89 85 1571 20 48 
ae ee 156 297 131 9 i76 303 
269 129 970 42 81 30 
S. America ....... 21 
3,283 19,797 127,878 2,783 18,888 55,594 
Fotal Aircraft Departure: ...... 216 
Total Aircraft Arrival: ........ 216 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE is hereby given that | 
the Ordinary Yearly Meeting of | 
Shareholders of The Hongkong & | 
Shanghai Hotels, Limited, will be | 
held at the Registered Office of , 
the Company (Second Floor, Tele- + 
phone House, Des Voeux Ro ) 
Central, Hong Kong) on SATUR- | 
DAY, the 16th day of March, 1952, ) 
at 12 Noon, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving the Report of the Board of 
Directors, together with the state- 
ment of Accounts for the vear end- 
ed 3lst December, 1951, to confirm 
the appointment of two Directors, 
to re-elect a Director and to ap- 
point the Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the Com- | 
pany will be closed from the lst | 
March, 1952, to the 15th March, , 
1952, both days inclusive. . | 
By Order of the Board, | 

A. SOMMERFELT, 

Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 14th February, 1952. 
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Hongkong’s ‘Enamelware Industry 


Beside being the sécond largest indus- 
try in Hongkong, enamelware also has 


the distinction of having been hit harder — 


than any other industry by the American 
embargo. In spite of this; 10 factories— 
all in Kowloon—managed to export over 
$20,000,000 worth of goods during. 1950, 
although two of these concerns have since 
been obliged to close down. 


Of the ten, I-Feng is the oldest and 
largest enamelworks in the whole of 
China, having two main factories and 
several scattered branches and work- 
shops in this colony alone. However, in 
1947, a party of skilled engineers from 
Shanghai arrived here to set up in 1948 
the New China Enamelware. Success 
was such that, by 1950 the gates to a 
brand new factory covering 120,000 
square feet in Tsun Wan, were thrown 
open. 


But the whole industry has been crip- 
pled. Both’ enamelware, and the canning 
industry which uses the highest grade 
of tin plate, the waste from which forms 
the basis of the enamelware industry, 
were left high and dry by America. Can- 
ning turned to Britain which was able to 
help a little, but not with black sheet, 
the English material being too thick for 
Hongkong manufacturers. It is estimated 
HK needs 2,260 tons every month. I- 
Feng alone needs 600 tons a month to 
keep all 24 furnaces going. They are 
now getting between 150 and 200 tons. 
Consequently thirteen furnaces have had 
to close down, and I[-Feng’s output a 
month is 1,000 cases less than its normal 
2,500 cases. 


Searcity and the high price of raw 
materials are the reasons for the ills of 
the enamelware industry. Besides mak- 
ing the cost of production enormous, 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed 
and causing several black market rackets; 


it has jeopardised. many of our old 


markets. Those of Siam, Indonesia and 
Pakistan are today all but lost to Japan. 


Japan’s enamel industry has picked up 
and she has become a formidable com- 
petitor. She makes a good grade of 
enamelware more cheaply, and is filling 
the demands of the South Sea countries. 


Black sheet now comes from Japan, 
and a little from Canada, but both, and 
especially Japan’s is inferior to Ameri- 
ca’s, and the price almost five times as 
much. Prices ‘before and after’ are 
interesting. Japanese blackplate is now 
HK$140 for 100 catties or one picul of 
the ‘waste’, whereas before the Korea 


war the same quantity from America 
cost HK$30. 


Unabbreviated, the title of this almost 
priceless commodity is ‘tin mill black 
aplate’, of which there are three kinds. 
Reject is the best, as it consists of the 
‘rejected sheets from the canning industry 
which must use top grade material. 
“Waste’ is the remains after the can- 
‘making process, boiled down with scrap 
metal, which is particularly suitable sheet 
for making the ‘blanks’, as the enamel- 


ware is called before being enamelled 


‘Waste Wasters’ ’ are smaller versions of 
the same sheet. 


America produces one hundred million 
tons of this waste a year, and whereas 
our paltry need of 2000 tons a month is 
of no loss to her, Hongkong’s enamelware 
industry is made to suffer. 


The Sudan and Czechoslovakia im- 
port, with difficulty, black sheet from 
Eastern Germany, and they with Japan, 
produce the same grade enamelware as 
Hongkong. This grade caters to the 
increasing demand for highly coloured 
goods by the Middle East and Far 
Eastern countries. South Africa is one 
of the biggest buyers, and this is where 
practically all our exports now go. Indo- 
nesia used to be the largest market, but 
that is Japan’s latest “snatch.” Very 
little now goes to Singapore and Siam. 
The local market is negligible. : 


Swedish enamelware is of the highest 
grade, and therefore unsuitable for these 
markets, as is that of Britain and Ameri- 
ca, which concentrate on high grade plain 
enamelware. 


Up till now, it would have been 
unprofitable for Hongkong to go in for 
this sort of work, but with the market 
position as it is, the New China are plan- 
ning some experiments in this line if 
and when the raw material become easily 
available again. 


Six of the 20 million dollars worth of 


goods exported in 1950 came from the 
New China enamelworks. 


Like spindles in a cotton mill, furnaces 
in enamel works determine the size of 
the factory, and the New China have 
only six of their twelve furnaces in 
operation. Although this factory’s equip- 
ment is the most up to date in Hongkong, 
being a mixture of British, American 
and Shanghai wartime or prewar machin- 


ery, mechanical progress has been so fast ° 


since 1945 that Hongkong is really far 
behind. For instance, the largest furnace 
in the factory is served by two American 
mechanical fork charges for feeding the 
ware—trays, bowls etc.—into the furnace. 
They are the only ones in the colony, 
yet this piece of machinery is already 
obsolete in the States. But in ordinary 
times costs in running are more or less 
parallel with those in America, for here 
labour is cheaper. 


The 60 to 70 metre furnace in the New © 


China is the Colony’s largest, and handles 
wares like bathtubs and wash basins. 
Other furnaces are manually charged, 
but they are all oil burning. Furnaces 
are tricky things, and most factories have 
one or two continually under repair. 
American reflectors and firebrick from 
Britain are used in the New China, and 
the ‘silicon carbide’ lining in the com- 
bustion chamber lasts from 18 months 
to two years before it requires repairing. 
America is searching for a still better 
lining’ material. 

All the stages which finally produce 
the gaily coloured enamel bowls, trays, 
ashtrays and another 40 different articles, 
start in a black looking workshop where 
machinery for making. the 


dyes and. 


February 21 


moulds is actually manufactured out of.. 


scrap and Hongkong iron, where formeriy. 


Australian cast iron was 


Discs of various shapes and sizes and. 
punched from the precious black sheet . 
by a punching press, and a heavy — reel 
“Spin- 
ning” subjects the object to a smoothing: _ 
process, and then the ‘beading’ turns 
under the outside rough edge, making the — 

rim. The result is termed a ‘blank’, and , 


ing press casts them. into shape. 


is sent off to be enamelled. Before the 
first coat goes on, however, the blank 
which may have been sitting piled up 
outside in the rain, has to be fired, which 


also removes any oil left from the . 
‘beading’ process, and then ‘pickled’ or © 


washed in an acid solution which cleans 
off the rust and leaves the blank with 
dull glow. Then they are washed again 
in some neutraliser, and ‘dipped.’ Dip- 
ping consists of a base and two top 
enamel coats. 


Banks, heated by the waste from the 
furnace, dry off the articles, after which 
they are rolled down a slide wet with 
paint, which colours the rim. From here 
batches of articles go into the deep red 
heart of the furnace for three or four 
minutes. Now the enamelware is glossy, 
and if it is to be coloured, goes to another 
section where compressed air through 
rubber tubing in 32 spray booths forces 
out the coloured enamel which is squirted 
through stencils of different patterns on 
to the article. Stencils, from lovely old 
Chinese pictures, are made in the fac- 
tory. Another baking ffinishes the 
process. 


Enamel itself has a basis of pulverised 
chemicals, glass sand, clay, mineral 
colours and linseed oil. Some of the 
Colony’s most modern machinery, includ- 
ing raw material batch mixers, enamel 
smelters, and ball mills lined with por- 
celain blocks and loaded with porcelain 
grinding balls produce the fine enamel 
used in the New China. First,, the glass 
goes through a pulverising cylinder, 
where large pebbles do their worst, and 


the lining to this container has to be 


changed every eight months. 


Powdered materials are thoroughly 
mixed in two raw material ‘batch mixers,’ 
and three enamel smelters carry out the 
fritting process where glass, sand and. 
chemicals are smelted into a molten mass 
which i is poured into cold water for break- 
ing up. Twelve ball mills carry on the 
work, and finally the enamel is put in 
storers for “ageing,” like new wine. 


In 1949 the whole staff for their large 
new factory came from Shanghai, but 
the 900 employees are now mostly Can- 
tonese. Closing down so many furnaces 
has meant getting rid of some workers 
and this has created some difficulties. ° 


From all this it can be understood that 
the general outlook for the enamelware 
industry is hardly optimistic. Markets 
once lost are difficult to regain, and even 
if vital materials become plentiful once 
again this market problem will still have 
to be faced and dealt with. - 


The essential conditions are: -black 
sheet in quantity; reduced production 
costs; higher quality of finished articles. 
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Hongkong’s Plastics Industry 


High on a hill and overlooking a view 
as fine as any in the Colony, yet only a 
few hundred yards away from the city’s 
centre, stands the first and largest 
plastic factory in Hongkong. At present 
covering 50,000 square-feet of ground, 
Kader Industrial Company are waiting 
for the political gusts of the moment to 
settle into a fair trade wind before going 
ahead with a further extensive building 
programme. Judging by the success of 
the ‘experiment’—for such it was when a 
group of pioneers came down from 
Shanghai in 1947, knowing little more 
about the industry than did anyone else 
here—this optimism is not altogether 
unjustified, providing, of course, that the 
present political tangle gets unravelled 
reasonably soon. 

Determined to stake some capital in a 
test, these pioneers studied every aspect 
of the industry as it is in Britain and 
America; decided to cover their overheads 
and the possibility of plastics not ‘taking’ 
with a cold storage, ice making and 
refrigeration plant—and so the huge 
building took shape. It wasn’t finished 
till 1948, and didn’t start producing till 
’49, by which time several smaller con- 
cerns had meteored into life. So al- 
though Kader was first to build, it was 
not first to produce. Since the beginning 
of the Korean war, however, 20% of our 
plastic output has been lost through two 
thirds of the factories being forced to 
close down. Ten little enterprises remain, 
providing in all about 20% of the Colony’s 
output. Kader produces the remainder. 


Inability to carry on is the same story 
as the smaller factories in many other 
industries. Raw materials simply aren’t 
available from America; only very little 
and at a high price from Britain. The 
two principal raw materials used are 
cellulose acetate, which is tough and used 
in making things like tooth brushes and 
torch parts that will have to stand up to 
hard wear, and polystyrene for soap 
boxes, rulers, and a hundred other every- 
day articles. Whereas both materials 
‘used to come from America and Canada, 
England can now supply cellulose acetate 
—but not polystyrene. Here Kader 
saved themselves before the embargo by 
ordering big stocks of both from America. 
As a result they have not been compelled 
to close down like the smaller factories. 

These stocks, supplemented by small 
allocations from Britain, and recently by 
shipments off-loaded at various ports 
which have at last been allowed to come 
through, are keeping the production going 
at full strength—and with very little 
increase in cost of production. 


But small factories, facing the closed 
American door, have found it difficult 
and costly to survive. 


Hongkong being a free port which must 


compete with the rest of the world, no . 


plastic concern can profitably operate on 
a small scale and hope to prodpce goods 
better than or even as good as the United 
States and Britain. 


About fifty processes precede the 
finished plastic article. Kader produces 


over fifty different articles on absolutely 
up-to-date British, American, Japanese 
and German machinery, and these go to 
Indonesia, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, 
Singapore, Malaya, India, Siam, and even 
to America. Only 15% of the output is 
consumed by the local market. New 
moulds are being designed the whole time. 


All the goods produced in this factory 
now are made through an ‘injection’ 
process; that is, the liquid plastic is 
injected through a hole spreading over 
the mould attached. The proposed new 
plant will include machinery for rolling, 
calendering and compression work, which 
produces things like plastic fabric, rods, 
belts and bakelite ware. At present 
Kader consumes more than 100,000 lbs 
of raw plastics each month, costing some 
half a million Hongkong dollars. More 
is needed for stocks. 


From the quiet concentration of the 
planning room, where on the wide draw- 
ing boards designs for the new moulds 
are worked out accurately to the last 
millemetre, one enters the, workshop 
where the moulds are actually born. 
Here the roar is terrific, as machinery 
of individual shapes and makes all work 
together to produce a mould in re- 
markably quick time. Some of the 
machines deal with nickel chrome steel, 
a special kind of very fine steel from 
Sheffield, which must be used for mould 
cavities and important mould parts, 
other parts being made from iron and old 
boiler plates—scrap iron in general, which 
is obtained locally. Most costly and 
powerful of all the machines in the work- 
shop is one used for planing—for cutting 
strips of steel and making steel bars. 
Its accuracy is one thousandth of an inch, 
and its price US$11,000. . 

After cutting and planing, a hydrauli- 
cally operated grinding machine makes 
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the piece absolutely flat and to an ac- 
curacy of one tenthousandth of an inch. 
An electro-magnetic chuck on this ma- 
chine avoids the necessity of ciamping 
down the piece of st.el to be ground. 
Most of the machines here in the mouid- 
ing room are the oniy ones of their 
kind in Hongkong—one, from Bridgeport, 
has several usis—among them that of 
vertical milling and tnree-dimensional 
engraving. 

Machinery, at a very reasonable cost, 
is beginning to come in from Germany, 
but the finest of all—and the most expen- 
sive—is Swiss. 

Eleven injection machines shriek with 
a different voice. Gay with the colouis 
of raw plastics, and decorated by the 
finished articies as they come from the 
macnines—strong, ciear, beautuui and 
useful objects—this particular woiksaop 
has moive the atmospnere or a colourcul 
toy stere. Vanous mowids can be amxcd 
to the machines, the viggest of Wuich 
has a nine vunce capacwy and produces 
ninety gross of Yuiers a day. ‘Lwey are 
aulomatic or semi-autumacic; tne tirst 
is set by time.s aud al ace eleoricauiy 
operated though controlied by* hand. 
betore being tually packed, every articie 
is smootned olf and some are stamp.d. 

A quarter of a muinon cubic reet of 
cold storage space exists and move is 
pianned. ‘his was instailed with a two- 
toid purpose—to assist in the production 
of thermai-setting artacies which need 
a cool storage, and to cover at least tne 
overheads in this ‘experiment’ by expand- 
ing it into a profit-making plant. Con- 
sequentiy the whole g:ound livor Space 
1S taken up with an ice-maxk.ng pial, 
a deep-ireezing chamber wuere meat 1s 
stored at 24 degrees below zero—iru.t 
in a cold chamber wnere the tempe.atu:e 
is 40 degrees—two iarge chill-rovins and 
an ice-S.wrage room. rurified anu 
water is Lrozen into the ice. 


hader’s building, which looks more 
like a modern ouwice bloc«x tuau a iaciwiy, 
is designed in Such a way tha, the raw 
materiaiS LOW Irom the Stage 
horizontaily and vertucaly by eiectric 
haists one continuous p.ocession to tae 
finishing; inspecuion and packirg slage 
Without doubiing back on themseives. 
A long, light room, floored wiih red 
quarry tiles, the walis and pulars of 
white glazed tiles and paimuwork, hous-s 
the injection mouiding imwach.nes, aud 
everywhere is the leeung of space, Lgut 
and comtort. A showpiece in. udustrial 
building, and a worthy nome for Hong- 
kong’s newest industry—which is one 
with tremendous possibilities. 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


Hongkong’s Canning and Tin Cans Industry 


It is a far cry from a can factory to 
a caulung Iactory. Caun.ng impuies iocd, 
wud Cau COlpany Pajuls and 
Olle WMical tdiviesS. Buta snare 
S.wilage OL that Vaiuavie 
wp yiade tin puate co.weS LOW 
wigiand ins.ead Of A.we.ica. Tne.e 
IS not Such .@marxad.e direrence in 
Worry rawer Wwe Uuuted 
amounts availabie. 

Lan coimpames, of which there are five, 
have an addit.onai heauacne, tor most 
OL them besid.s being tun 
and can Mauwacture.s, Make Incc.ua.ical 
toys, and ior this the “waste—waste’ 
suect or the enamelware industry is a 
necussity. Canada and kKkngiand, a.ter 
many advance orders and co.uS.derapi2 
deuvery diuicuiues, now supply this 
waste sheet mstead of Amer.ca. } 

‘nat part or the toy which is mec- 
hanised necds an even tnicker steel piate 
—one or <4 gauge. Steel springs and 
so on must ail be mage of ratner ‘hard- 
ly come by’ materials. 

Une biegsing exists—neither industry 
has a market problem yet. But tne can 
industry keeps an eye cocked on Japan 
for trouble after the signing of the. peace 
treaty wnen she may go ahead and fx 
a trade pact with some ot our markets. 

Our toys, however, are in greater de- 
mand than ever, and providing this de- 
mand keeps up, it is planned to expand 
the industry as soon as materials are 
easy again. 

Japan too has a terrific output of toys, 
but it is not thought localiy that ths 
will jeopardize our :ma.kels as Hong- 
kong toys are in a completely diirerent 
class; more expensive pernaps, but far 
more durable. 

Uans taemselves have enough markets 


now when p.oduction is not going at . 


fuil rate ail the time, but tne fact that 
Hongxong’s consumption has droppe. 
trom iu% to du% means that so much 
more must be expo:ted, and this, to- 
getner wuta Japan’s possibi.ies, makcs 
the .utuge position a litle shaky. 
Amoy Canning Coxrporation’s ch-ef 
grouse is .aw materials. ‘Lhe gvvern- 
ment quota is 100 to 150 tons of tin 
piate a quarter, and Amoy estimates it 
needs 240 to 500 tons to keep up full 
production, so the baiance, or part of it, 
must come through otner and more costiy 
sources. IMa.keis are world w.d2 and 
the company account for 80% of Hong- 
kong’s expo:t in canned goods, soy sauce, 
ginger and more than 10U preserves. 

‘there are six or seven other rather 
small tactories, mostly canning chestnuts 
and bamboo shoots. 

Amoy Canning was the first company 
in China to can gocds in cans made 


on the premises, and it is the largest . 


canning factory today. Twenty five 
years ago the company came from 
Amoy, and here built canning and soy 
sauce bottling plants. These have 
widened to include ginger jarring, and 
oil refinery and bean cake plant, besides 


the preserving of many other delicacy. 
Numerous toods from meat and fish to 
cucumber and tychees are canned—they 
turn out well over 100 productions in 
ail and are pianning tor more in settled 
times. 

buch diversity of operation lowers the 
cost of production. Soya beans yield not 
only soy sauce but oil and bean curd 
as weil, and the oil refinery is used for 
optaining groundnut oil. 

Canned toods in general go to the 
South Seas—Siam, Manila, Singapore 
and Java among other places. Eighty 
per cent of the Amoy company’s lychees 
go to Britain and 50% of the colony’s 
soy sauce comes from them. 

rhe bottling plant alone cost HK$200,- 
000 and eve.y year about half a million 
dollars go into running the factory. 

it 1s the only one of four branches 
left, those at Amoy, Canton and Shang- 
hai having closed down. But the mana- 
gers are fairly optimistic about the in- 
dustry here una plan Lo widen their bounds 
still further—as far as Singapore, as 
weil to modernise some of the old equip- 
ment here which has been running for 
the past quaiter of a century. 

In the oldest and largest part of the 
factory—canning and soy sauce—the 
machinery came chiefly from America, 
with some from Britain and Japan. 


tke AMoy Company has the most modern 
can making equipment in China and 
turns out cans at the rate of 200 a 
minute. 


Food to be canned is sterilised (and 
either cooked or not) in huge retoris 
under lb pounds of. pressure, while some 
trusts and vegetabies are pickled. Ginger 
is one of tne most convenient raw 
materials as it can be stored for years 
in large tanks filled with brine after be- 
ing peeled and cieansed. Heavy stones 
are sp.ead on top to weight it down. 
Dividing the rhizomes into three types 
of ginger has to be done by hand, and 
actuaily the yield is only 20% of the 
raw material. Ginger jarring was only 
started in the Amoy Company four years 
ago; the ginger comes from Canton and 
is jarred in beautitul jars from the 
tamous porcela.n kilns in China-—the im- 


perial kilns at Chingtechen in the pro- 
vince of Kiangsi. 


Newest of all, the oil refinery was only 
put up last year—pressing machinery 
being brought down from Japan to save 
this by-product which forms 12% of the 
actual bean, and until last year was 
wasted. ‘lhis machinery which operates 
as a series of belts, and fills one long 
workroom, also obtains oil from ground- 
nuts. Residues from both are used in 
the fermentation process while making 
soy sauce. The bean goes through a 
separator, a brushing and cleaning pro- 
cess, through a crosser, dryer, cooker 
and under steam pressure, and so the 
oil is produced. 


Al- 
though first, to can its own products, — 


Qsras 


Os 


fermentation in huge baths the 


substance which was bean curd is left 
to season im jars which stand, hundreds 
upon hundreds of them in yards, look- 
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ing like regiments of little round black 
haystacks. 

It would be difficult to find any bunch 
of workers more mixed than those in 
the Amoy Company, where the ginger 
workers are all Cantonese, the oil 
pressers are from Amoy, the bean curd 


workers from Swatow and the canning 


department a conglomeration of Canton, 
Shanghai, and Amoy people. 

The number of workers employed 
rather depends on the kind and amount 
of food being canned at the moment. 
Just now, 300 are on lychees and in all 
there are 500 workers which is the num- 
per employed when the factory is at its 
busiest—300 women and 200 men. Of 
these, skilled workers—mechanics, chem- 


ists and engineers all of whom need an 


outside training or start as apprentices 
—are comparatively few. ‘The rest train 
on machines and know only the one de- 
partment. 


The China Can Company is the oldest 
of its sort, and began to operate here 
around the time the Amoy Company 


arrived. Its toy branch however was 


only started after the war—four years 
ago—and promises to thrive. Hongkong 
uses 10% of the toys, and the rest go 
to Indonesia, Siam and Africa where 
new enquiries about toys increase. 


Although the basic part of the can 
making and lithography machinery is of 
1925 vintage, and of Japanese and Ger- 
man origin,’ since the end of the war 
this has been supplemented with moder- 
nised equipment. There are over 609 
dyes for different sorts of tins, but the 
machinery for making them in the pre- 
mises is fairly old, especially the steel 
cutting equipment. 


The number of dyes is awailéd with 


every new order ranging from oil to 


those making salves and pills. At the 
moment, 10 to 15 thousand dollars worth 
of goods are turned out each day. 


Few factories treat their workers so 
exceptionally as the China Can Company. 
Workers have faith in the factory with 
a chop stick and bowl trade mark and 
consequently there are no labour unions, 
for none is needed. A}l 400 workers 
live out. One tenth of them come from 
Shanghai, but they all get along happily. 
A system operates whereby indivicuals 
who have the greatest output from 
their machines over a given period re- 
ceive prizes, and this naturally makes 
When materials are short 
and production slack, lectures and de- 
monstrations to step up efficiency are 
organized for the workers, and they 
clean‘ and repair machinery—in fact do 
a hundred and one jobs for which there 


is no time when going at full production. 


Every fortnight all the employees meet 
and discuss the current situation regard- 


' ing materials and all problems are aired. 
The management are proud of the family 


feeling, which they foster in these and 
‘numerous other ways—by organising a 


r ‘basketball’ team, taking the workers on 


trips round town or to the beaches once 


in a while—providing chairs for ail 


..who can sit and work at the same time-- 


| 


in fact by taking a real interest in their 
employees. 


Hongkong dollars). 


Hongkong’s Paint & Lacquer Industry 


Although a relatively small part of 
the industries which list themselves under 
‘Chemicals and chemical products’ which 
includes a multitudinous array of com- 
modities such as glue, gelatine, joss 
sticks, fertilisers and firecrackers, the 
paint industry is nevertheless one of the 
most important where the colony’s own 
needs and training are concerned. This 
has been so for sometime. Only one of 
the five paint factories which exist was 
built after the war—the Kin Kwok Lac- 
quer Company, which is the smallest. 
Oidest of all is the China Paint Company, 
built in 1928, but there are newer and 
better equipped factories, among them 
being Duro, built first in 1939. Duro 
recently combined with the Orient Paint 
Company and is now housed as one con- 
cern in new buildings on the grounds of 
the Taikoo Sugar Refinery, where it is 
equipped partly with 1939 British and 
American machinery, some of which is 
the most up to date in the colony. 


Half the colony’s output of paint is 
consumed locally by the shipping world, 
and the other half by Malaya; Siam and 
Manila. Duro’s capacity is far greater 
than its present output. Until recently 
this presented an even greater problem 
than that of raw materials. 


At the beginning of the Korean war, 
paint was one of the few industries 
that flourished, while dealers stocked up 
fearing a shortage, and the Government, 
army and navy needed paint for sprucing 
up old and covering new equipment. 
Since then orders have slackened off, 
and these with the rising cost of produc- 
tion owing to the high price of all the 
ingredients which go to make paint, pre- 
= this industry with its biggest head- 
ache. 


Moreover a new development is threa- 
tening to produce a crisis. As a result 
of the local embargo of June 25, ' we 
may send no more steel drums into China, 
which means that no more tung oil, vital 
in the production of paint, can come 
out. This is a Chinese oil of which there 
was always a plentiful supply before 
the Korean war, and no other source is 
available. Other raw materials have not 
exactly been easy to get, and the prices 
are fantastic. Furthermore, whereas the 
cost of production has soared, a limit 
has been set on the selling price of 


finished paint, so that the industry is ° 


apt to lose rather than gain at the 
moment. 


Titendium oxide, a white pigment 
which used to come from America at 
$1.60 a pound is the ‘classic example of 
rocketing prices. An inferior quality of 
uncertain supply now comes from Europe, 
and at $7 a pound. (All prices are in 
Zinc oxide, now 
coming from Belgium, Holland and South 
Africa is $2.80 as compared with 60 cents 
a pound previously. Another very es- 
sential white pigment, lithophone, com- 
ing from Europe is now $1.30 instead of 
32 cents a pound. 

Apart from tung, linseed oil is one 
of the chief ‘problem materials.’ Some 


comes from South America and a little 


from Canada. Recently the oil has been 
coming from India too, but now a ban 
is to be imposed on it there, so the 
next spot to try is England. This oil 
has gone up 40 cents since the outbreak 
of the Korean trouble, and now costs 
$1.40 a pound. 


Tin, now coming from England with a 
very little from America, has through 
its price and scarcity jeopardised the tin 
can industry in Hongkong, and this in 
turn reflects on paint, which must add 
to the new raw material costs the pro- 
digious price of containers for the paint. 
A quarter pound tin which cost six cents 
is now calling 22 cents, and a kerosine 
tin costs six dollars instead of two. 


About four hundred and twenty work- 
ers are employed in paint, but only a 
small percentage of these are ‘skilled.’ 
Employing most workers, and_ second 
most up to date in equipment after Duro, 
is the National Lacquer and Paint Co. 
with 120 people. One hundred are em- 
ployed by the Duro factory, and one and 
a half million dollars have been sunk 
into the concern. No accommodation is 
supplied—the workers, who are all Can- 
tonese, ‘live out.’ They ‘have no trade 
union movement, all complains coming 
through the foreman to the work’s mana- 
ger. In spite of, or perhaps partly be- 
cause of these things, workers are con- 
tented, and labour costs are much the 
same as before. They work an eight- 
hour day. 


Before the raw enaterials are used, or 
the finished product sent away, samples 
of both must undergo a rigorous test 
in a hospital-like laboratory, and unless 
the material reacts favourably, it is 
rejected. Exposure racks on the roof 
serve the same purpose by testing the 
colour and weathering properties of the 
paint. Here racks are inclined at an 
angle of 45° degrees and face the south, 
so they get all the sun available. 

The actual process of paint making 
consists of mixing, grinding and thin- 
ning. Mixers combine the ingredients 
into a heavy paste from where they go 
through a roller mill. This is Enelish 
machinery, and whereas the old one pro- 
duced 150 to 200 gallons a day, the new 
post-war model, which is far more com- 
pact and of tremendous speed produces 
about three times the output—400 gal- 
lons a day. From jhhere the mixture is 
ground into a homogeneous mass in a 
25 horse-power ihhigh-speed American 
grinder, which turns out 150 rallons | an 
hour! 

After grinding, the oil and varnish are 
added, the varnish being transferre:] by 
piping from the stores. Straining is the 
last process in paint making, apart from 
the final laboratory test, and then, tins 


- are filled and the packing done. 


Another part of the factory manufac- 
tures ready mixed paint—a lower class 
product—and paste paint, which is used 
for shellac, spray paint and enamel 
finishes and is a type of finish preferred 
by the Southeast Asian countries. For 
the finest paste, a new sort of mill ex- 
clusive to Duro—the American “Hedge 
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Hongkong’s Pencil and Match Industry 


Match making started in the colony 
with the Hongkong Match Factory in 
1938, and about six months later, what 


was to be the biggest factory with the 


most modern machinery in China went 
up. The Great China Match Company 
covers a fair part of Ping Chau island. 
One small concern, the Tai Tung which 
uses almost no automatic machinery, has 
been built since the war. 


Over 1,000 workers are employed by 
three factories, but, this figure does. not 
include casual labour on Chung Chau 
island, in the Rennie’s Mill refugee camp 
and in fact all over the colony. The 
casuals fold and cover boxes. Almost 
the whole of the fulltime workers are 
Cantonese, and the Great China Com- 
pany employs 600 of them. They be- 
long to a. match workers’ union which 
has given no trouble—nor become poli- 
tically minded. 


It seems no industry has entirely es- 
caped the influence of the American em- 
bargo although of course they have been 
hit with different degrees of force. 
Matches have in no way been crippled 
by America, for their forty different 
materials come from all over the world, 
and those whose source was the States 
now come from other match making 
countries; for instance, American pine 
from Seandinavia. But it is not so easy 
obtaining access to the sources of supply. 
and the cost in some cases is higher. 
But the rise in price is being taken care 
of bv the new markets, for output has 
increased 250% since 1946. 


What is really worrying the match 
industry is the future prospect of all 
the new-won markets going to rivals— 
Japan chiefly—who though she has no 
match industry at present, will doubt- 
less start as soon as the peace treaty 
has been signed, and probably fix up 
trade pacts with many of Hongkong’s 
buyers in the South Seas. 


The colony produces none of the neces- 
sary raw materials locally and  con- 
sumes little itself—the Great China 
Company has 60% of Hongkong’s market 


which absorbs no more than 10 per 
cent of the factory’s output. What this 
industry needs is an assurance of securi- 
ty so that it can go ahead and expand. 


Not more than ten million dollars is 
sunk into Hongkong’s match industry, 
and what machinery there is is of the 
1939 type designed by Japanese. 


The cost of labour which here has 
not gone up within the past yeal, de- 
termines whether the bulk of the work 
snail ‘be done by workers or machinery, 
and ‘abour certainly wins in iloagkow’. 


Match making methods differ radically 
from those in western countries, where in 
1946 an English splint cutting contri- 
vance produced two million sticks an 
hour trom a log of American pine or 
aspen. Hight to ten thousand box out- 
sides were turned out every hour, and 
six to seven thousand insides. American 
metnods are diiterent again. Basically, 
boxes are fashioned in the same way the 
worid over, though here they are covered 
and assembled by hand. Output here 
1s measured in cases of fifty gross, and 


the Great China turns out 100 cases. 


a day. 


The forty raw materials, some obtained 
with great difficulty through orders which 
must sometimes be months in advance, 
come trom Canada, China, Malaya, Aus- 
traha, U.K. Sweden, Belgium, Japan, 
Norway, India and a limited quantity 
from America. 

Indo-Asia, which is the chief market, 


includes West Africa, New Zealand, Aus- 


tralia, Indonesia, Pakistan, Malaya and 
the Philippines. On the whole, the West 
supplies itself and the East likewise, 
but manufacturing methods are not com- 
parable. 


So many materials are needed because 
there are so many requirements. Firstly, 
the match among other qualities, must 
be safe and must strike. This neces- 
sitates oxidising, reducing and adhesive 
agents, oxidizable materials like animal 
gine, resin and water-soluble gums, inert 
materials such as_ pulverised glass, 
quartz, clay and plaster of Paris, and 


Runner” is best. A ball-mill—again the 
only one of its sort in Hongkong—manu- 
factures the ‘ready mixed’ paint in one 
process. 

Manganese balls of several sizes fili 
about one third of the space in the mill; 
pigment, oil and varnish are added and 
the mill rotates. Unlike other existing 
types, no evaporation takes place. Duro 
has three of these mills—one especially 
for white paint as the white pigment 
is consumed in far greater quantity than 
poo other. -They cost over HK$40,000 


Tail unsightly chimneys for carrying 
away the harmful fumes in.the process 
of clarifying the varnish are done away 
with altogether in Duro’s new building. 


The burners, kettles and exhaust system > 


are an entirely new American invention. 


Varnish is passed through a centrifugal 
machine in the “kitchen” to clarify it. 
Diesel. oil burners sunk into the floor, 
heat the varnish in the kettles, and the 
fumes rise through pipes in the ceiling 
and are dispersed in a vacuum created 
by water being shot through the pipes 
at high speed. Incidentally, this also 
cleans the pipes. 


Although Korea created a temporary 
demand for paint, this was not large 
enough nor did it last long enough to be 
classed as a ic rise in demand. 
Output since the end of the war has 
been fairly steady, but costs of produc- 
tion are anything but high. The local 


market will always be large: when prices 


settle and outside demands increase, the 
paint industry here should be able to 
expand considerably, _ 


under the heading. ‘miscellaneous.’ acids, 
alkalis, dyes, paraffin wax and chemicals. 
The match recipe is basically the same 
today as it was at the turn of the cen- 
tury 2 safety matches were first 
invented. 


Pencils are another matter altogether. 
Whereas Japan is out of the running 
where matches are concerned at the 
moment, she is very much in the race 
with pencils. What is more, Japan is in 
the process of taking over 60% of Indo- 
Asia’s demand for pencils; she makes 
them cheaper than we can in Hongkong, 
and is subsidised with first class materials 
from America into the bargain. Ninety 
per cent of Hongkong’s pencils have to 
be exported to England, Pakistan, South 
America and South Africa; for the 
Colony’s populace prefers foreign pencils. 
and only uses ten per cent of those 
locally made. 


Raw materials have set a problem 
since the embargo. All the coloured and 
most of the ordinary graphite comes 
from England, and a little from Hunan, 
but this is of very rough quality. com- 
pared to the American which is, as with 
so many materials, the best and most 
expensive. Very little wood, too, comes 
from the States now—England supplies 
most of it and Formosa a little. 


Germany, Japan, and America are the 
biggest. pencil producerg and threaten to 
squeeze Hongkong out altogether. China 
allows no imports—she is self-producing 
and self-consuming. 


Three pencil factories sprang up after 
the war, and they struggle on keeping 
up full production. One is the World 
Pencil Company which started two years 
ago. It is the biggest in the Colony 
and has a branch in Canton. To the 
World Company which employs 52. Can- 
tonese workers all in the one workroom, 
full production is. 300 to 400 gross of 
pencils a day. .An average American 
factory’s daily figure is four thousand 
Zross. 


The World Pencil Company’s own 
skilled engineers make the machinery 
used in the factory, which occupies one 
crowded workroom. 


Grooves are hollowed in the slabs of 
wood, and the two pieces stuck together 
with lengths of graphite in the grooves. 
Sticking used to be.done by machinery, 
but it was found that applying the glue 
by hand was a far more economical 
method. Shaping—cutting the blocks into 
individual pencils—follows, and then the 
pencils are smoothed under sandpaper 
rollers. Dipping into paint comes next, 
and then when the pencil is dry the ends 
are chopped off to equal length It 
takes the stamping machine one second 
to stamp the name of the company on 
each pencil, and then comes ‘the final 
stage—packing. 


It is cheaper to make machinery here 


than to get it from Japan. 


All the workers are trained in the 
factory and all ‘live out’ except for ten 
who share a mess. They have no trade 
union. 
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Hongkong Manufactured Goods 


For December & for 1951 


Exports of locally manufactured goods 
under certificate of origin and Imperial 
preference certificate. showed a decline 
in Dec .mber as compared with the pre- 
vious month, the declared value being 


*HK$21,552,827 as against $21.976,912 in 


November, and only slightly higher than 
Sept. $21.439,225, the lowest month of 
the year. | 

For the vear 1951 the total declared 
value of such exports amounted to 
$311,717,599 (£195 million) as compared 
with a total of $196.6 million in 1950. 

Pakistan again came first in Decem- 


- ber with purchases mainly of cotton 


yarn to the value of $7.3 million (Nov. 
$7.65 m.); America (incl. USA) follow- 
ed with $6.26 m. (Nov. $5.1 m.), and 


_ Malaya and the United Kingdom came 


third and fourth with purchases to the 
value of $1.31 m. ($1.88 m.) and $1.16 
m. ($1.1 m.) respectively. 

In the course of the year, HK ex- 
ports of locally-made goods to Pakistan 
showed a declared value of $106.6 m. 
or 34% of the total as against $65.9 
m. in 1950. 


HK Manufactures exported in 1951 
(In Dollar millions) 


1951 1950 
America (incl. USA) ......s0000- 41.2 1.6 
Burma eee weeeee 19.7 9 


$12.2 196.6 


May was the best month of the 
year for exports of locally-made goods 
under certif. of origin & Imperial pref. 


certif., with a total of $38.5 million. — 


Since then values have shown an almost 


continuous drop, the lowest point being 


reachéd in Sept. with $21.4 m., Decem- 
ber with $21.5 m, being only ‘slightly 
above this level. | 


Monthly Exports of HK Manufactures 


January .......... 22,874,360 9,704,802 
February ........ 22,459,043 9,060,934 
March x. 27,812,233 11,733,148 
| 73,145,636 30,498,884 
32,495,388 16,221,142 
38,466,269 13,870,679 
99,977,914 45,143,240 
DENTS 29,985,726 30,108,009 
August 19,596,517 26,784.997 
September ...... 21,439,225 17,645,678 
71,021,468 74,538,684 
October 24,042,842 15,044,292 
. November ...... 21,976,912 15,261,274 
December ...... 21,552,827 16,087,261 
67,572,581 46,392,827 


Grand totals 311,717,599 196,573,685 


During December 3417 certificates of 
origin & Imperial pref. certs. were 
issued, respectively 2624 & 793. bring- 
ing the total for 1951 up to 36,018. 


LOCAL MANUFACTURES EXPORTED. 


UNDER IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
CERTIFICATE AND CERTIFICATE 
OF ORIGIN IN DECEMBER, 1951 


$ 
Europe: 
United Kingdom _.............. 1,162.440 
North Europe .................... 165,180 
Australasia: 
New Zealand .................... 88,628 
America: 
America ... 6,260,744 
British West Indies .......... 436,676 
Africa: 
Union of South Africa ...... 289,777 
British East Africa 835,813 
British West Africa ...¢....... 224,355 
Portuguese East Africa .... 94 497 
Egypt 9,064 
Asia: 
Malaya 1,308,738 
North Borneo 104,434 
India ....... : 85,556 
Ceylon 184.947 
Syria nee, 40,093 
Burma 770,771 
Thailand 197,433 
Pakistan . 7,295,869 
British Commonwealth 
Other .... 743,071 
Philippine Islands .......... .. 35,888 
Occupied Japan ..... : 7,406 
China (Taiwan) 737,200 
Okinawa ad 9,444 
Total ... ... 21,552,827 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL 
REPORT 


For December & for the year 1951. 


Factory Registration—Applications for 
registration received by the HK Labour 
Dept. for the quarter October 1 to 
December 31, 1951, totalled 129 (34 in 
HK, 95 in Kowloon & New Territories): 
44 registration certificates were can- 
celled (14 & 30); 11 applications were 
refused (4 & 7); 14 illegal factories 
were found & closed down (4 & 10): 
89 registration certificates were issued 
(29 & 40). | 

For the vear Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1951, 
406 applications were received (120 & 
286); 193 reg. certificates were can- 
celled (62 & 1381); 39 applications were 
refused (15 & 24)4; 54 illegal factories 
were closed down (18 & 36); 293 reg. 
certificates were issued (116 & 177). 

As at Dec. 31, 1951, a total of 1344 
factories & workshons was revistered 
(411 HK & 933 Kowloon & N.T.); 402 
applications were under consideration 
(144 & 258). 

Details of factories & workshops re- 
gistered in Décember 1951 are given be- 


gain time the 
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SUNDAYS 6.85 a.m. 
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MONDAYS 11.50 0.m. 


CONVENIENT CONNECTIONS TO 
OTHER KEY CITIES IN EUROPE 
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Hongkong Statistical Reports 


For December & Year 1951 


Below is given a summary of various 
statistical reports issued by the HK 
Government for the month of December 
1951. For November figures refer to 
Review of Jan. 17, 1952 (Vol. XII, No. 
3, Page 92). 

Vital Statistics—Births registered in 
December totalled 6229 (Chinese 6150; 
non-Ch. 73). kor the year 1Yo1 the total 
was 68,500 (Ch. 67,817; non-Ch. 683). 

Deaths registered were 1665 (Ch. 1657; 
non-Ch. 8). tor the year, deaths total- 
led 20,580 (Ch. 20,404; non-Ch. 176). 

Slaughterhouse—Animals slaughte-ed 
in Dec. amounted to 08,2uU0 (swine 
56,656). ‘line total tor the year was 
617,604 (swine 602,855). 


low with the number of persons em- 
ployed 


16 47 63 
14 46 
1 Canned Woods ............ 34 12 46. 
3 Rubber Wares ........6.-.. 19 24 4s 
1 Weaving 15 $2 
10 12 22 
1 @& Shirts 14 8 22 
cece 10 10 20 
14 6 19 
2 Engineering ..........6.. 16 — 16 
1 Sait (Grinding) .......... 3 — 3 
1 Electric App.iances ....... 4 — 4 
31 | 331 206 537 
One factory (Weaving) altered its 
name in December. Factories’ that 


closed in that month numbered 11: 3 
Weaving; 1 each Knitting, Printing Oil, 
a Newspaper, Metalware, ‘l'ape, Rice 

ill. 

Industrial Accidents—There were 70 
eases of industrial & occupational! in- 
juries reported in December, involving 
73 persons, 4 being fatal, of which 42 
cases, 2 fatal, were in registered fac- 
tories. The headings under which the 
accidents were listed were: machinery 
10 (all in registered: factories); trans- 
port 2 (in reg. fact.); explosions or fire 
5, 1 fatal (2 in reg. fact.); poisonous, 
hot or corrosive substances 5. 2 fatal 
(4, 2 fatal, in reg. fact.); electricitv 1 
(in reg. fact.); falls of persons 18, 1 
fatal (4 in reg. fact.); stepping on or 
striking against objects 1 (in reg. fact.); 
falling objects 13 (7 in reg. tact.); 
falls of ground 1; handling without 
machinery 4 (8 in reg. fact.); hand 
toois 2 (1 in reg. fact.); miscellaneous 11 
(7 in reg. fact.). 

During the year 1951, 665 industrial 
accidents were reported, involving 67/ 
persons, 7 cases being fatal. Causes of 
the accidents were: contact with ma- 
chinery 151; transport 17; explosions. or 
fire 30; poisonous, hot or corrosive sub- 
stances 31; electricity 6; falls of persins 
183; stepping on or striking agaivrst ob- 
jects 8; falling objects 97; falls of 
ground 29; handling without machinery 
46; hand tools 10; miscellaneous 99. 


Vegetables & Fish—Vegetables mar- 
keted at the Govt. wholesale vegetable 
market, Kowloon, totalled 4127.1 tons in 
Dec. and to 39,775.03 tons in the year. 


Fish marketed amounted to 2480.5 
tons, and 30,153 3 tons in the year. 


Cement—Output of cement for Dsec. 


was 6469 metric tons; for the year the 
total was 71,646 met. tons. 3 

General Post Office—Post Office re- 
venue for Dec. amounted to $1,470,612.04 
(sales of stamps $1,203,612; receipt 
stamps $192,600). For the year revenue 
amounted to $15,346,639.07 (stamps $12,- 
410,304; receipt stamps $2,176,440). 

Building—New building construction 
-during December comprised 67 buildings 
costing $3,869,500 and site work $148,813, 
a total of $4,018,313. 


HK Construction Work in Dec. 1951 


City of Victoria: 


Factories & Godowns . 
Houses & Flats 


Other (incl. mixed accom.) . 


Total 


Island Outside City of Victoria: 


Factories & Godowns 
Houses & Flats 


Other 
Total 


Kowloon & New Kowloon: 


Factories & Godowns 
Offices & Shops 
Houses & Flats 


Other 


Grand Totals Dec. 1951: 


City of Victoria 
Outside C. of Victoria. . 
Kowloon & New Kowloon. 


In the course of 1951, the amount spent 
in building work on the Island and in 
Kowloon reached a total of $78,436,705 
(incl. site work). This was $103 million 
less than the amount spent during the 
period April-December 1950, figures for 
which have been published by the HK 
Rating & Valuation Dept. The values 
given do not include Govt. expenditure. 


Building Construction in HK 


1951 1950 
$ $ 

January 16,688,509 — 

5,187,726 — 

March 10,123,652 —_ 
April 8,636,186 15,612,216 
May . 4,899,683 12,194,802 
June 7,450,253 14.653,377 
July 5,293,335 12.949.007 
August. 6,417,469  6.880,492 
September ........ 4,741,884  4.898,496 
. October 5,388,750 7,673,043 
November ......... 5,091,545 10,073 210 
December __....... 4,018,313  3.803,524 
78,436,805 88,738,167 


No. Building Site 
3 38,142 4,124 
12 284/250 750 
1 968,120 
16 1,290,512 4,874 
3 157,997 a 
10 829177 107,264 
2. 68,271 
15 1,055,445 107,264 
6 106,550 1,500 
1 2°700 
27 1,093.537 30,175 
2 320,756 5,000 
36 1,523,543 36,675 
Building Site Work Total 
No. 
16 1,290,512 4,874 1,295,386 
15 1055445 107264 1.162.709 
36 1523548 36.675 1.560.218 
67 3,869,500 148,813 4,018,313 


Vehicular Traffic—As at December 31, 
1951, the number of vehicles & drivers 
licensed was as follows: 


Total 
Dec, 31 
Vehicles: 

431 
Public Commercial Lorries .......... 1,404 
Private Commercial Lorries .......... 1,023 
Government Cars & Lorries .......... 739 
Rickshaws (Private) ...............:. 85 

Tricycle 805 

Drivers: 

Motor Drivers’ Licenses* ............ 83,171 
Learners’ Licenses® 95,769 
50,800 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ........ 3,978 
Hand Truck Drivers 14 


*Cumulative total since reoccupation of HK. 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Traffic 
accidents during 1951 amounted tv 6860. 
Casualties totalled 3162, of which 107 
were fatal; of these casualties 1259 oc- 
oe on the Island and 1908 in Kow- 
oon. 
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28 ak KOWLOON-CANTON RAILWAY H.K. COST OF LIVING 
(BRITISH SECTION) 
; Goods & Passenger Statistics Retail Price Index Figures for Dec. 1961 
4 | December Jan.-Dec. (March 1947 — 100) 
>t Passengers: Local: No. No. , 19 48 1949 1950 1961 
June Dec. June Dec. June Dec. June ‘ 
wnward ...... 161,1 Food (inel. drink) ............. 86 90 112 122 116 111 124 «125 
3, b) Electric Light 77 65 64 62 . 59 59 57 61 
15,182,570 122°314,610 c) Cleaning 94 96 95 93 93 100 96 
Foreign Other Items: 
Downward ....,. ae at b) Tobacco & Cigarettes .............. 100 «#84100 «118 «€6118 
Revenue: Passengers H.K.$ H.K.$ c) Doctors & Medicines .............055 95 104 104 104 104 107 111 112 
R Foreign ........ -- _ e) Household Equipment ............... 77 80 82 108 82 92 112 § 123 = 
. Goods: 108 106 4 «41260461284 1298 122 
24 111,165.40 1,718,605.15 gs) Newspapers & Stationery .......... 130 
Foreign ........ — _ h) Shoe Repairs ......... SORT 73 87 79 79 719 84 108 91 
90 Miscellaneous Receipts 57,906.36 1,008,819.56 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
ae *Includes $16,900.25 (Military Tickets). General Retail Price Index: 
74 tIncludes $155,605.75 (Military Tickets). (March 1847—100) 89 92 106 112 107 «©108 86119 120 
Principal Imports & Exports of Hongkong by Quantity 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 
October November r 
75 Unit 1951 1951 1951 Unit 1951 1951 1961 
00 No. 25,524 26,405 30,096 in shel] .... Gross 88,169 69,197 130,972 
Poultry .......+.::> " 327,162 622,466 935,192 Wheat flour .,.... Picul 29,200 12,340 30,594 
— Meat & Prepara- Fresh fruits ...... in 27,789 13,435 26,404 
675 tions thereof .. Lb. 664,856 4,966,004 1,540,418 Dried fruits ...... 619,895 554,950 523,568 
idhiies Eggs in shell Gross 197,177 209,775 240,464 ‘Beans (except soya 
Fish, fresh ...... Picul 11,034 12,347 10,623 De .trbbnenes Picul 91,938 109,868 109,796 
246,999 136,419 158,181 pessarved of 
60,820 35,775 49,621 a n 
| oon Pe ea vie 94,865 64,043 94,513 except in brine .. Lb. 270,867 287,171 1,098,832 
386 Dried fruits ...... Lb. 1,072,382 1,582,765 1,677,591 & cane sugar, 
709 ° & unrefined ... Picul 47,738 51,657 50,291 
, Beans (except soya Oil-seed cak 
218 OS ae Picul 95,521 146,247 124,350 mea] Ning 18,034 7,749 43,722 
313 Oil-seed cake : z 12,008 3,394 83,823 unmanufactured) Lb. 4,004,278 446,336 391,167 
Lb. 5,010,228 798,148 1,907,797 Oil-seeds, Nuts & 
Tobacco ... Kernels ........ Picu] 18,032 15,197 69,710 
Oil-seeds, Nuts & Soy a-bean oil 1 ,008 845 _ 
Kernels Picul $3,127 52,814 80,613 Groenduut 
oil 1,684 1,769 2,235 
31, Groundnut il 24,122 Tea 1 2,192 1,683 
vers 12,542 39,042 14'500 her 25,822 22,154 14,650 
nic 0,152 27,55 23, 
aC, leani Lb. 120,884 149,224 80,236 
940,071 692,863 «499,620 Fertilisers.’ 101/146 116,328 «189,104 
Fertilisers Picul 112,985 22,656 35,755 Crude rubber & 
de rubber rubber substitutes 
Weed for fuel Picul 443,187 342,611 261,140 Motor-tyres ....... Piece 6 4 
or Charcoal .......-- - 21,153 30,280 51,618 Newsprint ........ am 1,750 84,738 151,978 
Timber cu. ft. 196,646 159,383 216,279 & Picul 2,224 1,906 1,44 
n, ather, including 
cu. ft’ 424,295 282,175 625,165 imitation ....... 1,208 1,028 692 
Ream 96,097 72,564 250,400  Sheeps & lambs 
8538 Newsprint . 1,136 1,825 2,406 
805 Hides & skins eeee Picul 2,282 1,563 3,165 Yarns of artificial 
27 Leather, incl. im- 08a thas... Lb. 52,599 178,566 69,184 
20 Shows Lam 5.610 10.843 5.930 Textile Fabrics a Yard 16,214,981 21,523,802 18,555,522 
Rew 58,474 46,761 86,061 materials, of local 
169 manuf, with ru 
, tile fibres .. Lb. 147,960 182,900 204,282 
= 393,687 1,167,221 998,864 4i Dos. pr. 29,402 7,924 20,618 
ad Textile Fabrics ... Yard 11,687,428 14,821,989 16,965,428 Ginny bags ...... Piece 451,115 185,878 818,824 
14 Gunny No. 553,605 380,986 542,599 Spirit Imp. gall. 139,505 25 95.024 
HK. Long ton 18,784 11,027 350 wits 
Spirit ..... Imp. gall 1,904,656 1,465,805 1,214,022 259,837 37,391 201,195 
raffic 226,912 725,635 un “OS 26,600 80,508 108.88 
i) . Long ton 62,766 38,610 43,749 t gl Sq. ft. 407,028 $18,814 424,937 
107 Gas ol Picul 53,118 116,174 208,940 cet 224,407 177,478 483,526 
9 oc- Plate & sheet glass 1,182,718 477,147 ...... 33,600 87,487 55,543 
K - * Iron & steeb..... Picul 146,598 155,399 153,067 Non-ferrous base 
ow Non-fesrous base 15,415 10,055 4,219 
22,046 15,542 8,693  Blectric torches No 1,680,879 1,493,918 2,247,078 
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HONGKONG SHIPPING FOR 1951 PRIVATE COMPAN 
INCORPORATED IN 
Ocean Steamers HONGKONG 
January-December 1951 The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week ended 
Entered Cleared Feb. 2, 1952: 

THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE JOURNAL 
183 963,666 185 971,215 Lodge, Cornwall Avenue, Kowloon, Company 
523 190.766 527 198.711 Director; Lee Yat Ngok, 17 Ashley Road, Kow- 
Costa Rican Ng AE 1 4,446 1 4,446 Kab Street, King’s Road, Hongkong, Editor ; 
124 410.950 122 409,032 Alfred Augusto Tavares, 19 Shelley Street, Ist 

124 599,820 120 582, DEVONIA FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
48 247,428 48 250,155 COMPANY, LIMITED, House and Estate Agent, 
: 9 5.610 9 5.610 Broker of Land, ete.; Nominal Capital $50,000: 
’ Subscribers—Joseph Raymond, Gloucester. Hotel, 
Greek 30 41,501 30 41,402 Hongkong, Stock Broker; Aubrey Hillaly, 15 

Homdurian 8 456 INTEROCEAN SHIPPING LIMITED, Steam- 
4 19,660 19,660 Capital $50,000: Subscribers—Charles David Slade, 
11.373 Hongkong & Shanghai Bank Building, 8th floor, 
8 11,3738 ’ Hongkong, Barrister-at-Law; Mary Kathleen 
Liberian : 63 Findlay Path, The Peak, Hongkong, 
Norwegian 38 WAI MING HONG, LIMITED, Importers & 
ita ,000 : i 
87 121,999 86 122,131 chant; Chan Chiu, 475 Lockhart Road, ground 
Polish 2 6.776 2 6,776 va Hongkong, Merchant. 

KOO YUEN HONG, LIMITED, , E 
2 5 10,453 5 10,453 Capital $200,000: Subsecribers—Fok Wai Man. 
| Street, Kowloon Merchant; Yuen- 
HONGKONG’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 
(For November see Review of Jan. 10, 1952, Vol. XII No, 2) 
Imports Exports 

December 1951 Jan.-Dec. 1951 1950 December 1951 Jan.-Dec. 1951 1950 

% of % of % of % of % of % of 

$ Total $ Total Total $ Total $ Total Total 

Trade Trade Trade Trade Trade Trade 

4,040,807 88 9,879,401 .20 AT 2,532,006 91 40 928 885 92) 63 

515,041 11 3,629,327 .08 .05 566,649 .20 7,930,848 18 .26 

French Indo-china........... 3,193,903 .70 50,769,126 1,04 80 4,290,694 1,54 34,032.992 61 

India and Pakistan .......... 23 546,421 5.15 302,483,746 6,21 6.91 15,132,486 5.41 213,983 ,489 483 4.17 

9 217,188 2.01 394,069 156 8.09 7.93 43,982,348 15.74 740,623,416 16.71 14,61 

1,100,327 24 12,870,595 27 444 10,352,657 3.70 69,018,248 156 2:22 

ae aes 16,318,795 3.57 155,597,339 3.19 4.81 12,090,916 4.33 89,771,310 2.02 2.65 

United States of Indonesia .... 8,239,617 1.80 90,336,969 1.85 2.11 22,446,930 8.03 244,820,675 §.52 . 3.30 
Total S. E. Asia Region .... 66,172,099 14.46 1,019,635,659 20.93 23.52 111,594,686 39.86 1441,109,863 32.51 28.45 . 

North China (incl, Manchuria) 29,063,498 6.35 326585278 6,70 9.39 10,320,139 3.69 524,131,897 11,82 18,23 

Middle China (excl, Formosa) 6,541,492 1.21 53,332,217 1,10 | 3 59 6,131,963 2.19 78,705,297 1.78 9 72 

4,371,621 96 62,366,778 1,28 : 18,654,563 6.68 139,379,130 3.14 

61,096,822 13.35 483,182,328 9.92 9.66 35,360,455 12.66 1,000,958,165 22.58 11,37 

0's 234,702 05 3,942,721 .08 61 685,408 24 21,379,876 .48 62 

Total N. E, Asia Region .... 100,308,135 21.92- 929,409,317 19.08 23.76 71,152,528 25.46 1,764 554,365 39.80 40.15 

Total Trade of H.K. ........ 457,506,940 100,00 4,870,314,536 100.00 100,00 279,434,959 100.00 4.433.027,705 100.00 100.00 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


The great topic of interest recently 
has been the anti-corruption purge in- 
stituted by the People’s Government 
throughout China. Commercial relations 
with the mainland have come almost to 
a standstill, as most firms in Hongkong 
are closely linked to those in Canton and 
the latter either have their accounts al- 
ready undér investigation or are sitting 
back waiting for inspection to commence, 
Meanwhile exports throush pfivate firms 
in South China to the Colony have fallen 
heavily. 


The desire of the authorities clearly 
is to ascertain how the foreign exchange 
allocations that have been made from 
time to time have been disposed of. In 
the case of one or more importers in Can- 
ton hurried buying has taken place on 
the HK market with a view to procur- 
ing such items, noticeably tinplates, for 
which exchange had been allocated but 
which for one reason or another had not 
yet been p 


Tax-evasion is one of the headings 
under which investigation is taking 


place and certain firms that have been > 
procuring, for example, certain metal. 


goods by unofficial routes into China, 
hoping to escape paying the exorbitant 
rates charged, are now finding it diffi- 
cult to explain the existence of stocks 
upon which no duty has been paid. 


One of the worst features of the pre- 
sent purge is that- employees are en- 
couraged to “inform” against their em- 
ployers. According to one estimate, 
about 20,000 concerns have thus been 
brought to the attention of the authori- 
ties charged with misappropriation of 
surplus foreign exchange or of engaging 
in black-market exchange operations. 
Some of the firms so incriminated have 
been deprived of the right of applying 
for foreign exchange; others, who had 
already been furnished with a foreign 
exchange permit have been notified that 
clearance is withheld pending full in- 
vestigation. 

The action of the mainland authorities 
has thrown the HK markets out of align- 
ment. In place of the host of dealers 
who were expected to descend upon the 
Colony from China, there exists a feel- 
ing ot frustration, suspended action and 
anxiety as to the future. 


The impression that seems to emerge 
from the gloom is that when the inves- 
tigation is over and trade has been re- 
sumed it will no longer continue on the 
old lines, but will be conducted even 
more by large state corporations such 
as are already in existence for various 
major items of trade or by joint-trading 
groups under strict supervision by the 
authorities and allowing very little, if 
any, latitude for individual orien en- 
terprise. 


Review of 2 weeks Feb. 4 to 16, 1952: 


Cotton Yarn—-The cotton yarn mar- 
ket during the two weeks under review 
was very quiet. Prices declined, partly 


‘as a yesult of lack of mainland support 


ylalise, contrary to expectations, 


and also because of the unloading of 


stocks by. speculative interests, which 


having bought at high rates before the 
Chinese New Year found. themselves 
faced with a drop in the price of Pakis- 
tani raw cotton and failing prices on the 
local market. Hongkong 20’s had sales 
at the commencement at $1980 per bale 
and $1925 for Jan. forward; by the close 
ot the second week the price had fallen 
to $1900 and in the case of some brands 
to $1890 for spot. HK 32’s, remained 
at around $2380/$2350 per bale, after 


_ rising- at one time for some brands, on 


account of low stocks to $2410/$2400 per 
bale. Egyptian 20’s fell to $1760/31750 
per bale in sales. Italian 20’s changed 
hands at $1750 and some brands were 
quoted nominally at $1700/$1685 per bale. 
Indian 20’s were quoted nominally at tne 
close at $1820/$1750 per bale. 


Metals—Buying support from the 
China mainland having failed to — 
the 
metals market remained dull over the 
two weeks’ period. This lack of interest 
is attributed to the anti-corruption 
purge now being carried on in China, 
the searching inspection of private deal- 
ers’ accounts at a time when the foreign- 
exchange allocations could be expected, 
has practically brought trade to a stand- 
still. Galvd. Iron Sheets 3’x7’ G38l 
fluctuated, rising at the commencement 
to $9.60 per sheet and after falling to $9 
climbing again to $9,50/$9.60 per sheet. 
G24 dropped to 78 cents per lb.; G26 
after selling at 88/83 cents per lb. also 
fell to 78 cents; G28 sold at $1 per lb. 
and was later quoted at 85 cents. Mild 
Steel Round Bars, European, 40’ 
5%” to 1” fell to an average of 
$48 per picul; smaller sizes were 
steadier, %” selling .at $65, 5/16” 
at $64 and %” at $59 per picul. 
Mild Steel Plates had few transactions; 
%” was quoted nominally at $88 per 
picul. Tinplates showed greater acti- 
vity, although prices continued to re- 
main low. Apparently some South 
China traders were in the market en- 
deavouring to procure stocks to match 
the exchange allocations they had pre- 
viously received. British 20’’x28” was 
in demand and commanded at first from 
$300 to $305 per case of 200 lbs. but 
fell at the close to $295/$298, while the 
Japanese product also fell to $295 per 
ease. Japanese Black Plates 3’x7’ was 
affected by the liquidation of heavy 
stocks on the part of speculators, the 
price falling to $90 for G31; 3’x6’ G18 & 
G20 were quoted nominally at $98 per 
picul while G30 was offered at $92. 


Industrial Chemicals—Mainland buyers 
having suspended dealings in industrial 
chemicals, except for some purchases by 
North China traders, the market would 
have been dull had it not been for acti- 
vity on the part of exporters to Thai- 
land, Taiwan and South Korea. Prices 
showed a decline, except in certain items 
where stocks were low. German Car- 
bon Black, old stock, rose to $350 per 
145%-lb.. case, but being neglected later, 


fell.to $835 recovering however to $345 
at the close. Ammonium Chloride was 
in demand, ICI Red Moon in 1%-cwt. 
packing selling at $780 per ton but fall- 
ing at the close to $750, while other 
British products were transacted at $700 
per ton and the Belgian and German 
products at $500. Bicarbonate of Am- 
monia, ICI, in 1l-cwt. bag after selling 
at $630 per ton rose to $670/$700. 


Bicarbonate of Soda, ICI, in 100-kg. bag 


sold at $45 per bag but fell to $48 at the 
close. Sodium Hydrosulphite, Dutch, in 
250-lb. drum was first offered at $245 
per picul but closed at $230 with few 
buyers; the French product although 
quoted as low as $200 per picul failed 
to arouse interest. Zinc Chloride was 
inactive although quoted higher as a re- 
sult of shortage of stock in the few 
transactions that took place: the Bel- 
gian product in l-cwt. drum sold at 
$3700 per ton, being advanced later to 
$4000; the British product was raised 
from $3200 to $3500 per ton. 


China Produce—As might be expected, 
the market in China produce was very 
much affected by the anti-corruption 
purge going on in China. Exporters 
from the mainland of vegetable oils and 
other commodities are marking time un- 
til the investigation of accounts by the 
authorities is completed. With regard 
to Woodoil (Tung Oil) a general lack 
of interest is still manifested by Euro- 
pean buyers, and such price offers as 
are made are too low to attract a 
response from dealers who are handi- 
capped by the high price ceiling set by 
the mainland authorities. The highest 
price offer from Europe seems to have 
been £250 per long ton c. & f. On the 
local market, demand from exporters to 
the South Seas and by local paint fac- 
tories caused a rise in price, stocks being 
low, from $230 per picul to $238. Aniseed 
Oil was in brisk demand, selling at the 
increased price of $790 for export qual. 
f.o.b., While unprocessed qual. was offer- 
ed at $740 per picul. Teaseed Oil was 
offered at $160 for 3%*ffa. Cassia Oil 
stood nominally at $1700 per picul fob. 
for export qual. Rapeseed Oil was quoted 


at $165 per picul. 


Buying interest was lacking in the 
Cassia Lignea market, the requirements 
of Indian merchants having been satis- 
fied: West River 1-cwt. bale lst qual. 
was quoted nominally at $93 per picul 
fob. and the 80-lb. bale at $90. Cassia 
Scraped, Honan, was quoted at $95 per 
picul. 
some transactions at $87 per picul. Slow 
replenishments from China of Aniseed 
Star, combined with controls placed by 
the Vietnamese authorities upon the ex- 
port of this commodity to Hongkong, 
caused the price to rise: selling first 
at $280 per picul for Nannins Ist qual., 
later transactions were effocted at $320 
per picul, while quotations for export 
qual. rose from $300 to $340 per picul, 


Cassia Unscraped, Honan, had 
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SINGAPORE SHARE MARKET 


The death of H.M. King George VI cast a 
shadow upon the Malayan market transactions. 
Barly in tne week Tins & Industrias had a 
fairly brisk market, but Rubber commodity drop- 
ped with the devaluation of the Indonesian 
rupiah and the state of uncertainty created con- 
tinued. The Tin market also behaved in an 
erratic manner. 


The arrival of the new High Commissioner, 
Sir Gerald Templer, in Kuala Lumpur and the 
publication of his most comprehensive directive 
from the Co onial Office, together with his im- 
mediate assimption of the initiative, augurs 
well for a vigorous prosecution of the campaign 
to restore security in Malaya and has created a 


most favourable impression in commercial 
circles. 


Extracts from the White Paper presented to 
Parliament on January 29 show that the agree- 
ment with the United States Government pro- 
vides for the delivery of 20,000 tons of Tin 
Metal in 1952. The basic price payable for 
Straits Tin is 118 U.S. cents per lb. f.o.b. 
Penang or Singapore. Provision is made for 
payment of a higher price if in the term of the 
agreement the United States Government agrees 
to pay higher to any other supplier. There is 
further provision for an account at the end of 
the period to adjust the cost of Tin purchased 
at above or below the basic price. In con- 
clusion both parties avow their intention to 
return as soon as possibe to “more normal 
arrangements for the conduct of the trade.”’ 


Highlight of the week in Industria's was the 
agreeable surprise for Ordinary sharehoders in 
United Engineers Limited of the Board recom- 
mendation of a Capital bonus, of one share for 
ten held, in addition to a cash distribut:on at 
the same actual amount per skare as was paid 
last year athough expressed as 10% on the 
increased $10 shares. Elsewhere in this seztion 
u sagging tendency became pronounced as te 
week wore on but at no time was there pressure 
by sellers to break prices. 


Among Tins the announcement of a 30% final 
for Petaling, although generally expected, led 
to a fresh rise to 7.65 at the end. Rawang 
Tinfields, among Australians, were carried up 
on local buying. from 11/4% early in the week 
to 12/- on Friday. London sent . somewhat 
better bids for iendting tins but generally not 
attractive to loca] holders. Malayan operators 
continued to take up Ampat; securing their 
wants at 8/1%. 


Raub Gold came into strong demand early in 
the week and were carried up to $4 at the end 
with buyers stil] largely unsatisfied. Although 
no information is forthcoming as to the result 
of the Raub tests there were operators who 
assessed the possibilities of Raub scheelite pro- 
duction on reports of results from another small 
gold mine in the vicinity where it is said the 
value of scheelite produced exceeds that of 
gold. 


Rubber shares were largely inactive with some 
marking down of quotations in sympathy with 
the commodity and neither the 40% final an- 
nounced by Benta nor the 30% interim from 
Glenealy excited much interest. Kempas fluc- 
tuated with a fair turnovér on continued rumours 
from outport of an early announcement con- 
cerning an increase in Capital. Details of 
this offer have come to hand as we go to press 
and are given hereunder. 


There were moderate dealings in local Loans . 


where long term issues at heavy discounts were 
paced as well as small amounts of short term 
paper. 


Business done. February 2-8. 


Industrials. Alexandra Brick Preference $2.20, 
Fraser & Neave Ord. $4.20 to $4.10, Gammon 
$2.9215 & $2.95, Hammer $41.50, Hongkong 
Bank $8374 & $840, Malayan Breweries $5.40, 
Malayan Cement $1.13%4 to .90 cents, Malayan 
Coliieries * $1.90, McAlister $43.50 & $43.25, 
Sime Darby $28.00, Straits Times $4.00 to 
$3.90, Straits Trading $22.75 to $22%, Straits 
Steamship $25. 25 to $24.90, Uniteer Ord. $17.75 


to $18.25 c.d.  c.é.b. Preference $13.50, 
William Jacks $3.70. 


Tims. Batu Selangor $1.65, Hong Fatt $1.35 
to $1.37%, Kang River $2.70, Kuchai $3.75, 
Petaling $7.65 to $7.47% to ‘$7. 67%, Sungei 
Way $4.00 & $3.95, Talam $2.82%. 


Austral Amalgamated 16/-d to 15/3 to 15/6d, 
Jelapang 41/6d, Kampong Lanjut 42/-, Larut 
16/9 to 16/3, Rawang Concessions 53/6, Rawang 
Tinfield 11/4% to 12/-, Sungei Bidor 59/-d, 
a 58/-, Burma Malay 22/4% & 22/3 

22/ 


Ampat 8/1%, Bangrin 42/6d, Kil‘inghall 11/3d, 
Renong Consolidated 21/9, Southern Kinta 17/- 
and 17/1444. 


Rubbers. Allehbys $1.02%, Aberfoyle 3/4, 
Ayer Panas $1.85, Batu Lintang $1.90, Benta 
$1.62% & $1.524%4, Connemara $1.5244, Glenealy 
$1.95, Jimah $1.674% Kempas $2.65 to $2.72%4 
to $2.65, Lunas $2.50 ex div., Nya'as $1.15 
to $1.08%, Radella $1.40 to $1.30, Riverview 5/3, 
Ulu Pandan $4.50. 


Gold. Raub $3.60 to $4.00. 


Overseas Investments—<Australian. Australasian 
Paper & Pulp Rights 1/6% to 1/4, Blair -Athol 
Coal and Timber 17/- & 16/9, Castlemaine Per- 
kins 28/9, Paper Industries 30/8, Tomlinsons 
Steel 11/9. 


COMPANY REPORTS: 


Petaling Tin Limited operated three dredges 
throughout the year ended 31/10/51 to show a 
profit of $7, 757,957 or 176.3%. Final dividend 

tion of 30% makes a total of 150% 
for the year. Net liquid assets on balancing 
date came to $5,294,169 or 1.20 per share. 538 
acres of leasehold land on Seaport Estate which 
Petaling is entitled to sublease have been con- 
verted to a mining title. 


Kempas Limited. Shareholders have been offered 
at $1.80 per share one new share for every 
three now held. Applications must be lodged and 
payments made on or before the 10th March 1952. 
The money is to be uti.ized to provide most 
of .$1,000,000, being the purchase value of 5,449 
acres in Malacea of which 4 ,836 acres are planted 
with Rubber. 


Financial Reports wil be published in the next issue, No. 


9, of February 28, 


including Hongkong Exchange & Gold 


Markets, Hongkong Share Market & Quotations for 1951 (highest & lowest), and other reports of Far Eastern countries. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: 


$80. Overseas $90 or £5.10. 
Price per single copy: $1.60 


or US$15.50. 
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FAR EASTERN SEONOMIC REVIEW 


Information & Bookings: Consult your usual Travel Agent or Jardine, Mathe 
(General Agents in H.K. & China), 14-16 Pedder Si. K. “Tel. 
| Peninsula Arcade, Kowloon., Telephone 59/61-2-3. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


AK2-013 


LONDON'S MAMMOTH rH ! 


Port Authority offers. 

Shipments of any 
goods clestined for Britain 
can ‘be efficiently handled 
by the P.L.A. which has 
its own railways, ware- 
houses and docks, all of 
which are equipped with 
modern mechanical gear. 


This floating crane 


lifts 150 tons at one grasp. 
At the Port of London 


it’s just part of the speedy 
and extensive service the 


HONGKONG TRANSPORTATION CoO., LTD. 


MARINA HODSE, HONGKONG. 
CABLES: HONTRANCO 


MOLASSES INSTALLATION 
SHAN TSENG 


IMPORTERS EXPORTERS 


MOLASSES IN BULK 


TUG ano LIGHTER OWNERS 


* 


BUILDERS OF STEEL BARGES FOR ALL 
PIPELINES ETC. 


PURPOSES 


OFFICES AND AGENTS: SINGAPORE 


> 


SHIPYARD 
NGAU CHI WAN 


¢ OCEAN TOWING 


REPAIRS. 


* BANGKOK 


| 
= 
| | f ie \ 
—————_Tto LONDON ano EUROPE ——_™ 9) 
don 
| 
| | 
| | 
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[WA TWA = TWA = 7 WA TWA 


== TWA 


<== TWA 


“The Businessman’s Airline”! 


The businessman’s first choice is always TWA. 
That’s because TWA’s conveniently scheduled flights 
help you make the most of every working day. TWA 
links 60 of the major business and industrial 
centres of the U.S.A, with 18 countries in EUROPE, 
AFRIOA, the MIDDLE EAST and ASIA. 


Use the one-airline all the way. 


TWA == a= TWA TWA 


or Shipping Line = 


te 


* 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
== TWA TWA = TWA = TWA = TWA 


SHOP WINDOW THE WORLD FOR 


» 

— 
y i} 
of 


— = ; 


='-' 
HOTEL Ti 
| 


The luxurious and only fully air-couditioned hotel 
in the Colony ! 


4, 


Tel: 58137/8. Kimberley Road, Kowloon 
Hong Kong 


Visit Britain in May for the most famous of all 
national trade fairs. Nowhere else can be seen 
such a vast and varied display of new products 
~ designed for the world by a single country. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES 
MAY 5-16-LONDON-BIRMINGHAM 


INFORMATION about exhibitors, catalogues, special displays-and 


facilities at the Fair can be obtained from the United K ingdom 
Trade Commissioner at Hong Kong. 


¥ 
a 
Tr 
a 
atk 
— 
—— 
te 
> 
— 
| = . 
— $F a: 
— - 
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JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


Founded 1858 ; 

} 

BARBER LINE 

FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 

9 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


via JAPAN JAPAN & KOREA 

m.v. “TRAFALGAR” .... .... Loading Hongkong 19th Feb. Importers and Exporters, 
4th Mar. Tea and General Merchants, 
m.v. “TAMESIS” ._ .... .... - 19th Mar. Insurance, Shipping and 


Air Transport 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 


& BRISBANE Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
WY, 22nd Mar. Ewo Breweries Limited 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MBLBOURNE 
via RABAUL 
m.v. “AROS” .... .... .... .... Loading Hongkong 4th Mar. GENERAL AGENTS: 


‘he Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
ss. “WASHINGTON” .... Loads for Vancouver 29th Feb. 


AGENTS: 
‘The Glen Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
The Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
T’he Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


| 
| 
) Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 
) 
| 


Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 


} 
m.v. “S. CABOTO” .... .... Departs Hongkong 29th Feb. ) 
| Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
] 
} 
} 


CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD... TBLEPHONE 28021/6 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


} 
) All the above subject to alteration without notice. 
) 
} 
] 


— 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


Next Sailings: 


m/s “HULDA MAERSK” Mar. 2 
m/s “TREIN MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 16 
m/s “PETER MAERSK” April 2 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “PETER MAERSK” Feb. 29 


m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK” Mar. 15 
For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to: - 
Agents 
Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 


| GORDON, WOODROFFE 
& CO. (FAR EAST) LTD. 


Edinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘‘WOODROFFE?” H.K. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


TOKYO and OSAKA 
PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS 


General Managers for: 


Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 
Associated Coinpanies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 


Sole Agents: 


Biddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 
Sissons Paints 


Hugh Wood & Co., 

Richemont Brandy 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) - 

L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 

Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


Engineering & Contracting Department: 


(Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.) 
Agencies :— 


Omega Lampworks Ltd. 


T.M.C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 
Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 
Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 
S.L.R. Electric Ltd. .. 

Aron Electricity Meter, Lid. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

Smart & Brown (ingineers) Ltd. 
Holophane Ltd. 

Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 

Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 

Ocean Oil Ltd. 
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